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Vols [Ve—Noe 5e) December 15, 1839. [Whole No- 5°, 
PUBLISHED BY land innutritious, there is great danger that 


PROUTY, LIBBY & PROUTY, | (there will be a falling off in its flesh, which 
AT THE : : . ‘ 
it can illy spare, and which to its subsequent 
Agricultural Ware=Heuse and Seed Store, : y : ” P ’ 
NO. 87 NORTH SECOND STREET, existence it is so necessary it should retain. 
PHILADELPHIA. I have frequently thought that an open De- 
price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page.||cember, which is so often wished for by the 
wg 3 ‘farmer to save his winter’s supply of hay, is 
Ty Any gentleman remitting Fire Dollars will be en- || . macs ; 
titled to the Farmers’ Cabinet for seven years, com-|, More prejudicial to his sheep, when they ram- 
ing with the first or any subsequent volume. — ; av 
too volume now published can be sent by mail, in pa- ible over the fields, and to his own inferest, 
or wrappers ; Postage, under 100 miles twelve ceuts— | : . . i 
eal sort of the United States over 100 miles from than he 1s generally aware of, It would cer 
the place of publication, eighteen cents per volume. tainly comport more with real economy, 50 ae 
/ . . 
| were to bring up his sheep by the 10th of De- 
'cember into winter quarters, even if the wea- 
Tue season has arrived when sheep require ‘ther should remain warm and the ground un- 
alittle of our time and attention. If these! covered. If they lose flesh at this time, they 
: } | aaeall . ; . 

are now bestowed with subsequent ordinary || cannot regain it until spring, and the mortality 


care, sheep will pass through the winter with which it sometimes costs flocks of sheep, is 


a trifling loss and much to our advantage.—||imputable to this cause. 
For want of attention at this season of the | Sheep in winter should have sheds: the 
year, I have seen large flocks almost entirely 


‘preservation of their health requires this in- 
destroyed, while their owners blamed their 'dulgence, and nature prompts to it. Let me 


bad luck, but not their bad management.— ‘ask, if they have the choice, do they remain 
Sheep, to do well through the winter, must be}/in the open air in a storm? No—they asin- 
ingood condition when they begin it. If they||stinctively run to their covering as a man 
are so, they pass through it without difficulty;|| does to his house, and if they do not require 
but if they are poor at this season, good pro-|| it quite as much, they appear as grateful for 
vender and a regular supply of it will not in- ithe shelter. For a flock of poor sheep a pro- 
sure them well through. To see then that||tection from the weather is all important.— 
our sheep have been well taken care of|/Those in good condition do not so much want 
during the summer and fall, is an import-||it, as they have a better coat both of flesh and 
ant step with the farmer, and which would!| wool; but for them it is likewise useful, and 
be a great saving both in sheep and fodder.— 'a good farmer will not omit to give all the 
Itis wrong to permit them to ramble over |requisite shelter. 

the fields later than about the first of De-|| As soon as sheep are brought into the yard, 
cember, because at that time there is little ‘the different kinds of lambs, ewes and weth- 
nutriment in the scanty herbage on which|!ers, should be carefully separated and kept 
they feed, and the grass itself had bet-|/ during the winter apart. It is important 
ter remain on the stem to protect it during||that those in one yard should be nearly of 
the frosts and winds of winter, and prepare it||a size as practicable: for by being so, there 
for an early and vigorous growth in the spring; are no strong ones among them to drive the 
besides, as the supply to the animal is small|| weaker from their provender. All will feed 
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Wintering Sheep. 
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——— 
alike and do well. ‘The flocks ought like-|/he will in the end save himself loss and any, 


wise to be as small as we can conveniently 
make them. It isan invariable rule that a 
stnal] flock does much better than a large one, 
even if both, according to their number, are 
fed equally well. If the flocks in each yard 
can be reduced to between fifty and one hun- 
dred, so much the better; and it is a great de- 


sideratum to make them as few as fifty, if it) 


can in any way be effected. It is likewise 
necessary to have a separate yard for old and 
poor sheep, and if there are any in the flock 
that do not subsequently do well, they should 
be removed into what is coments called 
the hospital. ‘These hospital sheep, by being 
few in number, having a good warm shed, a 
sheaf of oats, or a few screenings from under 
the fanning mill once a day, will soon begin to 
improve and do well. Ihave had my hospital 
sheep in a better condition with this care by 
spring than any other flock, and | must say 
that for the last three seasons, my sheep were 
in a better condition when I turned them out 
of my yard in the spring, than when I put 
them in in the beginning of winter. 

Sheep ought to be rather sparingly than 
sumptuously fed, three times a day, out of 
racks, to prevent them from running over and 
trampling on the hay. As soon as one is seen 
in any of the flocks to become thin, it ought 
to be removed at once into the hospital where 
it will be better fed. If you neglect to do 
this soon, it will be too late, and you will suf- 
fer loss; for a sheep once reduced to a certain 
point cannot be recovered. It is good to give 
them a feeding of straw or pine tops, if you 
please ; it invigorates their health and makes 
a change in their food. They oughtall tobe 
daily watered, and if your hay has not been 
salted, they ought to have a lick of salt occa- 
sionally. By adopting these rules, you will 
save all your sheep; or you will not lose more 
of them than you would of the same number 
of horses and cattle. They will have no dis- 
ease among them. I have often thought of 
an observation made to me by an experienced 
wool-grower from whom I asked for informa- 
tion of the diseases of sheep; he answered,— 
“ What have you to do with the diseases of 
sheep—take care of them and you will have 
no need for remedies.” This observation 
struck me as strange at the time, but subse- 
quent experience has amply confirmed it. 

And now, what will the farmer gain by 
keeping his sheep well? In the first place 
he will gain in his hay,—a fat sheep will not 
eat as much asa poor one; he will save all 
his grain—sheep in good condition do not re- 
quire any. In the next place he will save all 


his sheep—he will have more and better lambs 


in the spring; and in consequence of it, he 
will have several ounces of wool more to each 
sheep; and what is better than all the rest, 








iety. The saving will at least be one. 
eighth to one-fourth of the value of his flock, 















































and all this by attending to a necessary wo; 
in due season. A 





Cheap Food for Stock, 
_ A correspondent of the Poughkeepsie Te}, 
-egraph states “that his crop of beets, suga; 
beets and mangel wurtzel, which he was then 
harvesting, would be one thousand or twelyp 
hundred bushels from less than an acre of Jang 
His largest six sugar beets weighed sixty. 
seven pounds. The cost of raising did no 
exceed six cents per bushel. ; 
| Though we have numerous instances of the 
large yield of roots and their great value for 
| stock, showing them to be a very profitable 
‘crop, yet many farmers are slow in adopting 
this great improvement in their business, As 
| the — becomes more thickly settled, 
farmers will be more limited in the extent of 
their lands for mowing and grazing, and in 
order to keep as much or more stock on less 
land they must raise roots. 
With proper attention to this business, 
twice or three times as much stock can be 
‘supported, and in better condition too, from 
the same land, as there can be by feeding on 
pay and grain. Sugar beetsand other valua- 
ble roots for stock will generally produce 
twenty tons to the acre, which is worth as 
much as seven tons of hay.” 
The fall is a good time for preparing ground 
for root crops ; Jet it be peal from stones, and 
well ploughed, then by exposure to the frost, 
the earth will become finely pulverized. 
If the manure can be put on in the fall, it 
| is all the better, for it will not waste by evap 
oration in the cold season, and if the ground 
be well prepared and the manure applied in 
the fall, and the grourid be harrowed or stirred 
with the cultivator a few times in the spri 
before sowing, to kill the weeds, there wil 
be but a few weeds after sowing ; this method 
will save half the expense in cultivation, as 
we showed particularly in an article on this 
subject in the past summer.— Yankee Farm- 
er. 
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Why do pearl-ash and water remove grease 
spots? 

Because the nearl-ash unites chemically 
with the grease, forming a species of soap 
‘which easily washes out. 

Why is pipe-clay used for scouring cloth? 

Because the pure clay, or alumina, has 
great affinity for greasy substances. 


The mind tires in indolence. To be able 
to do much, it is necessary that we should 
have much to do. 
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ee ieee 
, : | climate, are covered with a loose and rather long woo 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. |) Which, ee along the back, falls pres the igen 
a Father and S || Carrying off the rain, and preventing it from penetrat- 
Dialogue between ome ling to the skin. The South Downs, on the contrary, 
—Father, I was yesterday assisting John || have extremely thick close and fine fleeces; not suf- 
bert to drive his father’s Sheep to the upper pas- || ficiently long in the staple to divide and fall over; so 
and [ could not help thinking of our late conver- || that, in such long and continued rains, as are experi- 
sation respecting the most profitable breed of sheep for | enced in Wales. their wool becomes full of water, 
a farmer. In his small flock you might find almost |! which penetrates to the skin, and soon causes the dis- 
every variety, from the short-wooled to the tong. wool- || order called the Pelt rot, in which, if you take the 
ed, with legs and bodies of almost any length, and!! sheep by the back, the wool will separate from the 
“ks longer than either! John told me, the long-|| skin, and come off by handsful—their fleeces are so 
necked animals were called Aldermens’ sheep, for it is | close and thick, they cannot shake the water from 
a common idea in London, that on the day after an || them in rainy weather; whilst the native breed will 
Alderman's dinner, necks of mutton rise in price, in || relieve themselves in this manner, most readily. 
consequence of the number that are then required for|| I remember this flock of South Downs, about two 
broth and thin soup, for those who had gormandized || thousand in number, and the finest sheep of that breed 
the day before’ Some of these sheep certainly afford Lever saw, coming to the mountains about Michael- 
s rare opportunity for the anatomical lecturer, for || mas, when the hills were covered with grass, of which 
their bones arc about as easily defined as those of a || there was no fear of want, even in the longest winter ; 
carcass fresh from the hands of the Ravens. I now |and the owner had not, therefore, made any prepara- 
see the truth and justice of the remark, that “a pra- || tion for feed during that season, except, in mowing & 
dent man will advise with his land on the most profit- || portion of the long grass of the mountain, daring the 
able breed of sheep for a farmer.” |summer. From the first day of their arrival, it was 
Father.—True ; that might be called a practical les- || apparent to every one, that these sheep would starve 
son, not easily to be forgotten. During a pretty long || before they would eat a herbage, so entirely different 
life, ] have had opportunities of becoming acquainted || from that short and sweet bite, which they had left on 
with many of the different breeds of this most valuable || the Chalk Hills of Sussex, where, it ie a proverb, “a 
animal, and, as it might afford you instruction as well || sheep will grow fat on an egg shell full of grass in the 
as amusement, I will endeavor to recollect some of the |! day ;” and on turning them into a pasture of five hun- 
most remarkable features of their character. | dred ucres;! do not think they ever stepped foot on fifty 
Frank.—“ Features of character’—that reminds me || acres of the whole: unfortunately, too, the weather set 
of apaperin the No. for September, of our favorite ||in wet, before they had recovered from a journey of 
monthly visitor, “ The Farmers’ C.sinet,” under the || one hundred and fifty miles ; and sick and weary, they 
head, * A Source of Comfort.” 1 had no idea that we || ay down amidst the long wet grass of the pasture, 
were so much indebted for our comforts, and even ne- || from which they could not be ronsed but by the dogs; 
cessaries, to the simple and common article, fanned! || while the rain, falling incessantly, would oftentimes 
but now, that the mornings and evenings grow cold, ||| form pools of water under them, in which they would 
am reminded daily of the gratitude which I owe, first, |) lie and soak! In a very short time the wool began to 
to“ Him who doeth all things well,” and next, to the || separate from the skin, and many died, even before 
interesting animals, who furnish us with the means of }\ they had lost much of their good plight, which they 
“defying the storm.’ I intend to copy the latter part |/ had brought from their native hills. 
of that paper into my “ book.” It runs thus—* It is Frank.—But onght not the owner immediately to 
a most remarkable property of flannel, that although || have removed them. when he foresaw the certain de- 
it prevents the ingress of cold, it seems, in a measure, struction of the flock ? 
to facilitate the egress of heat, andis, onthat account,|| Father.—Undoubtedly, he ought—but his pride would 
admirably calculated to form the clothing of that ani-|| not allow him to do so. The Welsh farmers had fore- 
mal, on whom alone it might be said to be found, and |} told the event, from the moment they arrived in the 
which, without this wise ordination of “Him who nr and were hovering around the dying flock, 
doeth all things well,” would be totally unable to}/ like carrion crows, enjoying the frightful catastrophe, 
move or exist in hot weather, under a covering from || and laughing contemptuously at the Englishman, who 
four to nine inches long, of a substance which, of the || thought he knew so much more than they, of the cli- 
texture even of gauze, will enable a man to defy the || mate and country, of which they and their forefathers 
elements! It is truly a wonderful ordination of Nature, || had been the possessors for ages; and the owner of 
which ought to call forth, every day of our lives, the || the flock had been heard to declare, he would lose every 
sacrifice of a grateful heart! but the blessings of life, || one of them, before he would remove them; adding, 
coming in the humble guise of a flannel shirt, are very ||“ they will and they siai/ do.” In a very short time, 
apt to be overlooked—so true is it, that our greatest || they began to die by hundreds, and the shepherds had 
blessings are of everyday occurrence, and so common more than they could do, to skin the dead animals; at 
that, like the air we breathe, we might be said to re- || last, their skins were no longer worth the Jabor of tak- 
spire them—too often with careless and unthankful ling off, and they were then tumbled into holes, dug to 
hearts!” reccive them, as fast as they died! I remember, after 
Father —Good—And now, as you remember I said, || a dreadfully stormy night, I went to see the flock early 
“a prudent farmer will advise with his land on the || in the morning, and I shall never forget the horrid 
subject of the best breed of sheep,” I will relate a cir- || scene—thirty hus had died during the night, and twice 
cumstance which fell under my iminediate observa- || that number never again rose from their dying beds of 
ron. You have heard, that the Welsh mountains are || long, wet grass! many of these last, were lying under 
famous for feeding a small race of sheep, whose car- |) ihe dead sheep, still breathing; and the stench which 
casses always bring a very high price in the market, || arose froin their putrid bodies, even before their death, 
atacertain season of the year, October, when they || was terrible. [ could not bear the sight or smell of 
are sluughtered without other feeding, their flesh par- || mutton for a long time after. 
taking of the flavor of the finest venison, from their Frank.—Horrible! bat what was the end of all this 
having fed on the wild thyme and heath, growing on pat ? 
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particular spots of these natural pastures: they are Futher.—It only ceased with the end of their lives: 
never slaughtered until four or five years old, when || I do not believe that a single sheep escaped. On the 
the mutton is very dark colored and full of gravy of || morning above mentioned, I was struck with the dif. 
the richest flavor—fit food for an Alderman ! | ference, which then appeared between this flock, and 

Now, it so happened, that a very large tract of this|| one of native home-bred Welsh sheep, in the same 
wild mountain land came into the hands of a first rate pasture — these last had found shelter in the glens, an! 
farmer, from one of the deep feeding counties in Eng- || behind the rocks of the mountain, and on my approach- 
land, who could not bear the idea of rearing sheep, || ing them, they would bound out of their hiding places, 
even by the thousand, to weigh no more than six or|| shake the water from their fleeces and set off on the 
Feven pounds per quarter, and he therefore resolved to || gallop, to regain their companions, all life and vigor! 
introduce the improved South Down breed, of sixteen || and one of them having been left on this side a 
oreighteen pounds a quarter—determined, as he ex- {| brook, which had become ewoln to a torrent by the 
pressed it, “that they shali do.” Now, the climate of || night rain, on running to it, hesitated a moment, and 
this part of Wales is wet, almost incessantly ; and the || the next, plunged into it, and swam over to join his 
Weish breed of sh ep, expressly calculated for such a|| fellows, only stopping to shake the water from his 
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140 Dialogue between a Father and Son. 


Von. [y 
—_=_———————— 


coat. Doe you now see that “a prudent man will take|, sire; coming under the denomination of fine 


counsel of his land before he determines on the breed 
of sheep he ought to kee 


A or coarse clothing wool, and suitable for both Combing, 
Frank.—I do, indeed! * Experience keeps a dear 


They were capable of bearing cold or wet, and a , 
ducing a progeny, full double the vaiue of pro 








school,” truly. ' and of the most perfect form imaginable - — dam, 
Father.—But the same person committed the same/| know of no sheep so generally suitable and osaeie i 
error, in the selection of his herd of cattle; for, from) asa single cross between the Dishley or Ne ave 


the same deep and rich feeding county, he, at the same| or *Bakewell, (they are all the same, ender ae, 
time, purchased about one hundred young, highbred || names) and the South Downs: they are remarkan’ 
Durham cattle, which he turned upon the same moun-/ quiet and tractable in their dispositions—a p ably 
tains, to feed on that coarse and poor herbage: they | qualification in quick feeders. Scessary 
did not die off so suddenly as did the sheep, as he too Frank.—But I remember, you told me that your 

them into shelier during bad weather; but if my me- || periment to raise lambs twice in the year, was eek, 
mory serves me, he lost about two-thirds of them be- by a cross between the Dishley and the Dorsets.- fe 
fore the spring, and sometimes as many as six of a)’ the result must have been very satisfactory, I sup ane 
night. Now the error proceeded from this cause—the || the lambs bringing such high prices; the first erp oat 
owner visited these mountains in the summer, and||ing for upwards of seven dollars each, the second 
secing loads of grass, and neverfailing streams of wa-| bringing five dollars each, when sold to the butcher 

ter, and the catile and sheep in good condition, it 


Father.—It was just so—the second lambs were from 
struck him that such fine pasturage ought to carry || the Dishley cross, very fine and large; the third ere 


larger breeds of cattle and sheep; and a oe from the same cross, equally good: the first 
his success in the fine country which he h eft, he; lambs brought such high prices in consequen 
calculated it was owing to a want of judgment, on the || being very early—the Dorset breed are seumerbebte 
part of the Welsh farmers, that they did no better ;|| this respect: still, however, I prefer the cross between 
and having very unreservedly expressed his opinion, || the Dishley and South Down, for the purpose of stock. 
and boasted that he would soon teach them better, his | Frank.—\ wonder if it was ever before known, tha: 
pride, as I said, would not permit him to retrace his) seven 7 brought a lambs in the short 
steps. space of sixteen months and a half. 
Frank.—Well, that is a frightful picture ! | Father.—Possibly not—but such was the fact, which 
Father.—Then we will turn to another. The occu-|/can be verified by many still living in the neighbor. 
pier of a farm, adjoining the house which | once inhab- || hood where the occurrence took place. 
ited, was a man of the most perfect judgment in his | Frank.—I have heard and read a great deal of the 
profession ; his horses, cattle, utensils of husbandry, || Cheviot sheep, which are so highly valued as stock. 
&c., were all of superior quality, but his sheep were |)upon the Cheviot hills in Scotland—have you seen 
his hobby! he had spent a fortune in the improvement || many of this breed? 
of the breed, and his annual shearing, and sale of pure Father.—Yes—they were introduced upon the moun. 
Dishleys, brought persons far and near, to see his stock || tains in Wales, after the failure of the South Downs: 
and taste ~ ee a rae ee cor = being ee = eo — accustomed to high 
mals; and, as his farm was suit to deep keep, his || and exposed latitudes, an rought into the countr 
flock was the pride of the country. It was his custom | during the summer, they were in a great measure, “Y 
every Sunday morning, to rise early, dress himself for || climated before the winter, and bore the change tc'e. 
church, a mile distant, and walk among his flock for|| rably well; the Cheviot hills producing grass, mach of 
an hour or two, examining every lincament, even of || the nature of that on the Welsh mountains: stil), 
their faces, feeding them from his hand, and convers-|| however, they suffered dreadfully by the scab, which 
ing with them as with his children ; while they, in their || was, I am satisfied, occasioned in a great measure, by 
turn, would come to him to be fed and fondled! I used || the moisture of the climate and the injudicious mode 
often to accompany him, and to him I am indebted for || of smearing with tar and grease—a management in- 
much eerie # of real woe eee = beeen a + Scotch ie hake accompanied 
such occasions I always thought of that beautiful || the flock from their native hills, and who, most errone. 
verse— . | ously, Lp pe the method as ae to the moist 
' |climate of Wales, as to the high and dry climate of the 
The husbendman goce forth a-feld, Cheviot hills. The coat of tar and grease prevents the 
What hopes his heart expand! escape of insensible perspiration ; and, in a wet and 
What calm delight his labors yield— : climate, must have a most pernicious effect; and 





; this was manifestly the case in Wales, for, soon after 
A harvest from his hand ! the smearing, the sheep lost condition, became loose 
I should say, his sheep were of the largest size, some || and flaccid and large in the body; and the scab broke 
of them having risen to thirty-five pounds per quarter ;|| Out so violently, as almost to ruin the flock, and to- 
and | have known him to shear fleeces of nine pounds || tally the wool, for the first year, and causing the death 
each: but to bring this weight, and keep their condi-|| of scores: indeed, for the space of two years after, the 
tion, it was necessary to provide them with, what is|' time which I had them under my observation, the flock 
called, “ deep keep,’ that is, cultivated crops—turnerps, 


was never clean from the disorder. I have, however, 

tares, &c., for all this, however, they paid handsomely ; || heard, that they are now much better, the smearing 
his Jambs brought him the price of his neighbors’ full ||}; — —£ —£ ——H— ————__- 
grown sheep, and no wonder that his sheep were his * Bakewell, of Dishley, Leicestershire. His success 
greatest pleasure. An adjoining neighbor kept a flock ||in the improvement of the breed of sheep was very 
of highly improved South Downs; and it was aques- || great; but it is now admitted on all hands, that if he 
tion between them, which kind of sheep would pay || had commenced with dam the best, instead of sire the 
best for fattening—an experiment was therefore made || best, the end would have been accomplished in one 
by stall-feeding two of their largest wethers, weighing | half the time. He once failed in business, in conse- 
them at the time of putting up—my friend beat his| quence of the great expenses which he incurred in the 
antagonist by eight pounds per quarter. ‘improvement of the breeds of horses and cattle, as well 
Frank.—Now that is a much more beautiful picture.| as sheep: on the meeting of his creditors he was per- 
Father.— Another excellent manager who lived far- | mitted to select one ram from his flock with which to 
ther on the hill, and whose land was dry and pasture || commence the world anew. His choice did not please 
short, had the judgment to select his flock from the || his old and faithful shepherd, and the strife between 
smal! South Down breed; but, after holding his farm || them lasted four days, at the end of which he gave up 
for several years, he found that, by good tillage, his||the contest, permitting the shepherd to choose—the 
land had become able to carry a larger breed of sheep—|| event justified the choice, for from thence sprang the 
he, therefore crossed them with the pure Dishley, and, Intent of realizing a large fortune. A butcher once 
with a single cross he obtained the kind of sheep which, purchased twenty fat sheep of Bakewell, and was to 





I should say, was, upon the whole, “the most profit-|| choose the best from a flock in a certain field; he did 
able for a farmer to keep.” They were sufficiently || so, and took, with nineteen wethers, one of his best 
large for every good purpose, sixteen or eighteen || rams, which had strayed among them, and slau htered 
pounds per quarter, with the hardy nature of the dam, || him immediately, boasting of what be bad done—a 
the fattening propensity of the sire, and the quiet dis-|| prosecution was instituted against him, and da 
position of both: witha fleece much heavier and Jonger | to the full amount of his means were awarded, after 
than that of the dam, and much finer than that of the|| which he was driven from that part of the country. 
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— eaemeanl with. Sheep can bear almost any | distriets. It was his wish to place them in the hands 
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ing , , » dry; the Scotch shep- || of those most likely to take the greatest care of them, 
degree of - a St need onpertgneet it so intense = and he therefore made presents amongst the nobility and 
herds deci while lying at their feet, on the Cheviot | great flock masters of England—but all fell through— 
to kill ne ee sheep bore it well. The Cheviots| none could be found to take the necessary care of ani- 
hills; and ad and useful breed of sheep, especially || mals which came into their hands so cheaply, and it 
are sah lands J ad coarse pasture; they being com- || was the happy thought of Sir Joseph Banks, to sell a 
or 


eyes and hoof in wool,|| portion by auction, considering, that when men paid 
pletely —_— Saas Gia alapatese of the mouatain, | Sedelp for their whistle, they would take care of it.— 
enables them to s Accordingly, in ls0e, the average price of ewes at the 
without flinching, ften heard of the sagacity of the | king's sale was £23 12s. 6d; of rams, £13 10s. 1d., the 
Freak —I wea és did you observe them to be par- || highest price for an ewe being £38 17s.; of a ram, £74 
Scotch shepherds at , | Lls.,—and then came on the tug of speculation! Every 
ticular in tins as ane have often been astonished to || one thought that merino wool would eventually be the 
ree on . ir evolutions. At the time of ‘only article grown, and on this the people seemed to 
see them panes : he number of Chevicts on the || suppose they inust depend for life, and breath and aX 
which I am oe Sed divided into four flocks: things! In the mean time a few persons of judgment 
estate was seven thou re sometimes pastured on the || and skill set themselves qodietly to examine the matter; 
and although or ee ‘ o danger of their inter-|| and amongst the first of these must be placed Lord 
come Foose oy ane onaid ; ainst that The || Somerville aad Dr. Parry ; in their hands these shee 
mingling—the dogs cook ea to aeasake with their }| proved to be all that had ever been expected; and al- 
eustom Of - tae down for the night: and though at first, the wool dealers and clothiers were de- 
foie one Oe til a little before das break in || termined to consider the wool of the Anglo-merino 
then to leave tee de oing among them quietly | sheep inferior to the imported Spanish, yet, Dr. Par- 
SS ie _— . | avers if any individual was ry, by a singular method, convinced them against 
they woe eee ee t etek ‘aol on rising it ‘their will, and condemned them out of their own 
sick ; for s _— oe in before disturbing them |mouths! It is said, that for several years he packed 
Se ee oa | ro nd them, to ascertain |the wool of his merino flock in the bags which had 
the dog would — Poor nad visited tl e flock dur-|| been emptied of the purest imported Spanish wool— 
by the scent, ~— tate trad as soon a the flock || from the Penlin flock, marked refina—and introduced it 
ing the niget, 28 a he would go into them and || into the market as such; readily obtaining the highest 
hed bern crawn’ toges a Towards evening. the || prices of the day, without a suspicion of its being the 
ule Go eee Ato collect their shee > inte ‘growth of England! and these prices in 1809 had risen 
shepherds were ee t. if a storm was ° re. || to the enormous sum of twenty shillings English !|— 
a eee ly essar uy rea | This plan he adopted, because he could not obtain of 
hented—aed todo tie, - ge ; angen . would || the wool buyers @ price at all equal to the value of the 
toeny $0 the One, go vouee ae a ue h . distance, || article; but by it the sales were easily effected for sev- 
cast, cipeling Seems ae qucetty a i a ; is they eral years, at a price equal to that demanded for the 
ts ae hahaa, Se ae ane “the - prima piles of imported Spanish! And he obtained a 
appronened the om oy - z t them = ascertain || premium from the Bath Agricultural Society, at their 
ET ae a nigh - and if he ehearved ' annual meeting, at which, the committee reported as 
ee ee eee acton “ a o sint out || follows: “ They had, in conjunction with several 
aE ee Id 7 ia ’ and | woollen drapers of the City of Bath, minutely inspected 
ihe lacivideet, ween te oy Bada ~ ty ~ aaa el | the comparative quality of cloths, Nos. | and2; and 
take him by the wool of his neck so gently, as scare nu || had adjudged, that No. 1 was entitled to a preference, 
to disturb the remuinder of the flock ; after te ne | in respect of fineness of won! ”—/it appeared, on exami- 
Se OO ee ee eee | nation, that No. 1 was manufactured from the wool of 
down, when be could enene, Came. om + phe 4 | Dr Parry's Anglo-merino flock, and that No.2 was 
of Gating them fn the same Scene ada sce a 1 inade from one of the best piles of wool imported from 
~ Saene ae oatiaian aa by a ba nk, and || Spain, and known by the a of the “* —— pies) 
;  femael p ‘and they were decidedly of opinion, that Dr. Par- 
the shepherd tcished to head the sheep to the right, or|| ty had accomplished the grand object of producing, in 
, ; he clim: { soil of Britain, wool equal to that 
to the left, he would say, over the dyke, or over the wall, | the climate anc val rig pe ep eed plc 
andthe dog would never mistake the one forthe other. usually imported from Spain,” | Now, thie object would 
with trons ott nrsped croc is shontde,Aed| sold for enormous prise-when they were ote aay 
a ; s lately | no one cared much about them, and they were con- 
eta e be ee eee ean e i slanet to the care of servants, who, generally speak- 
er ees eee) ee which they admin- || ing, entertained strong prejudices against them; and 
re acer ; aioe they would take a Wat best, were not sufficiently careful to prevent them 
ieee, te sertinl wae eustone—— c ili ;|| from becoming contaminated with other breeds. And 
ee a pee ‘Sheen | here I cannot resist the mention of a circumstance, 
pal cslicdlar tos enacsl wittr tit ne dean =e suena 'which was related to me by my friend the Dishley 
; : oe oa 46 : 
let the milk run from their mouths in a small stream, || ee r 4 ae seach Aatiee Tubs ten Fe 
wu mener paeeen Piers dine Lire | dent ; his specches filled all with enthusiasm, and 
“Bes ‘ caused us to consider a visit to his farm, which was in 
Ce ead th a poems Saar earenin aaen — | the neighborhood, as the greatest treat we could en- 
meme manis, CO you remen . be affected by this || joy, as there we were sure to witness all his theories 
Sauer Sk te ae . | carried out to practice—I, therefore, obtained his per- 
: : ; “ ion,” || mission to inspect his farm the next day, witha letter 
puther — Perfectly, ont ® ee, eee onmuasenall to his shentinak: instructing him to show me every 
ere omen saa eatin oldiee if than euastnn || elvillty. and permit me, especially, to examine his 
eee Oe ee Sees eer | to whom as a 1 flock. The next morning early, found me on the road, 
suave. 20 Seam tenes up Se shoes SF _. Id have ‘ | enjoying in anticipation, the pleasure of seeing an es- 
business, it properly belonged, nothing would have suc \ bps 2° ee tea a or gap ib gee! ihe 
been attended with better results; |, tablishment built and supported by g experience, 
one neeeee Oe en ion: and I have || consummate skill, and the most ample means of im- 
pat all must dash into the spectiation: an , cir || rovement; but how shall I express the mortification 
heard, that even merchants’ clerks would — os | en ; Sediitiomeadlt & het tien. ctnen Gteaind ana 
viene ceo oat iadiecidieteamaln badly managed, was nothing to the Aorror which I 
con. he i. > whats reed of sheep for some pur. || felt when the shepherd introduced me to the flock of 
ae and situations, and with care and great attention || sheep, which had been brought into an enclosure for 
ve been found to retain all — = — | 
ui improve in the article of mutton, || ; , 
ia wateh Guay eure -cckeioniie deficient. They were } * Note.—It is a fact, that at the first introduction of 
introduced into England by George the Third, who, at | the seed of the sugar beet from France, by the Beet 
great expense and trouble, imported them direct froin || Sugar Society of Philadelphia, some of the first agri- 
Spain, for the improvement of the wool of the clothing! culturists of the State declined accepting it as a gift! 
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142 Dialogue between a Father and Son. 


Vor. Iv. 
Fe SS lllEeEEE——E—E— 
my inspection! they were of all sorts and sizes— || frightful shapes, that his death was the only hap ae 
‘ringed, spotted and spekied’—with ewes and rams | remaining to him ; nor could they believe by ? 


, tt 
promiscuously mixed; dirty, draggted and dingy! The | misery arose from the Aind of wealth that he ao 

















shepherd observed my surprise, and mistook it for ex. | remarking, “ Lord Clive and bis steward returned ¢,,. 
cess of admiration ; and began to launch out in praise | India, loaded with gold—ake shot himself in ji, vm 
of the different objects of his care; at last, I begged | sion, and the next worning bis steward was * eee 
him to point out the best and most valuable ramin the | hanging by the neck im the chalk pit above tie Dalen os 
flock ; upon which, he seized upon a huge thing, and | Tins has been a long story, but it is on a subject ¢ 
dashed him down on his rump, in a way whieh he | great tinportance to those who are engaged as yw, = 
should not have used one of my sheep for his bead; |in hfe. The employment of the shepherd is one ain 
and asked. if { had ever seen his like? I answered, || most ancient on record ; and the continual ref-rene, : 
‘no indeed! but pray be so good as show me what you || this very pleasing occhpation, which we find - 


mm 
consider his most beautiful points? apon which he || the Old and New Testaments, has endeared jt to m oy 
looked up, and said exultingly, ‘ Did you ever see such || who have never enjoyed, as we do, the pleasure jy . 
a nostril in your life?’ Now in this sheep [ thought I ality. Let us close by reading that beautiful Versificg. 
could point ont every defect that | had ever witnessed; | tion of the twenty-third Psalm. 
his forelegs r-minded me of a pair of scissors, and I 
could have buried a loaf in the hollow behind his As the good Shepherd gently leads 
en eee hee caariaae oan ! ~ nes His wand'ring flocks to verdant meads, 
tril? it did, indeed, throw all his other detects into the | , ae . 
shade—I never attended any more agricultural meet- Ww nere winding rivers, soft and slow, 
ings where that honorable gentleman was President.” | Avidst the flow'ry landscape flow.— 

Frank.—\Well, bere are varieties of sheep, from 
whence a judicious farmer could make his choice ;! G . 
upon which I perceive his future success must, in a| Bo Gat, the guardian of my soul, 
great measure, depend; and I now see that size ought | Does all my erring steps control ; 
not to be the only criterion by which to judge of the) When lost in sin's perplexing maze, 
most suitabie breed for the farmer; the nature of the He bri ite ‘oth @hitaiae ee 
fleece inust be of great consequence in many sitna-| ©. SELEGS INS DAES <0 VETEE S Ways. 
tions, while the profit of the flock cannot be confined | 
to any one particular breed. I have heard it said, a) Though I should journey through the plains 
famous farmer, near a large town, bred his sheep , ; : . P 
heaviest in the hind quarters, as thit part of the car. Where Death, in all - horror, reigns, 
cass brought a higher price in the market than fore | My steadfast heart no ill shall fear, 


quarters; andon the butchers complaining that the | 
sheep had not much “ inside fat,” he observed, “ only | 
say how much you want, and I'll soon make it for! 
you ;” and this he did, by crossing the breed. By Thee, with peace and plenty blest, 

Father.—Yes, and my friend, the Dishley breeder, | My life is one continued feast ; 
used to say, this could be easily accomplished, “ for if | . 
you wish to have inside fat for the candle makers, | Thy ever-watchful providence 
breed your sheep narrow across the back, and you'll! Is my support and my defence. 
be sure to have it; all the juices flow to the back, and 
remain there, if the animal is wide across the loins: if| 
narrow, however, they pass away and settle in the! O, bounteous God, my future days 
belly and offal of the animal—but I profess to Hew) Shall be devoted to thy praise ; 
mutton, not soap and candles '’ : 

As an application of this, our long conversation, re- And in thy house, thy sscred name 
member, that there is a fitness in all things, and to be | And wond'rous love shall be my theme! 
able to choose the most suitable rank in life, as well) 
as the most valuable breed of sheep for the farmer, 
we must take counsel of our means, as well as of our} To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
land, not expecting too much in any one variety, or in| . . 
any one enteton* tie merits and advantages of all|| Dear Sir,—As I calculate that “ Frank's Book is 
combined. In our stations in life, all the advantages | by this time nearly full, the “ Dialogues” will hence- 
are not confined to one particular sphere, be it ever so forth be discontinued—happy, if I have contributed, in 

rosperous in appearance; and if the truth could be any degree. to the instruction or amusement of the ju- 

nown, I believe it would be found that we are much|| Venile portion of your readers, a class of persons for 
nearer upon a par in regard to the blessings of Provi-|| Whom { have ever entertained a very sincere and affec- 
dence, than most persons imagine. I cannot afford to|; Vonate regard. . 
keep a carriage—true, but blessed be God! I can walk;|| An idea has been suggested, that the “ Dialogues 
which is more than Sir John D. can say, for if he had|| Which have been very extensively copied from the 
no carriage, he would never more enjoy the pleasure of|| Pages of the Cavinet, and widely circulated by many 
fresh air and exercise. [ do not possess riches--true, || Of the nowspapers, would form an interesting lit. 
but I enjoy all that I require, to constitute happiness | tle * Book,” if issued as a separate publication. if t 
and [ am reminded of a very rich man, to whom a per: | could learn through the pages of the Cabinet, or by 
son applied for charity—" why,” said he, “ you say you || means of those papers who have sometimes thought 
have food and raiment and lodging, and I assure you | those articles worthy their notice, that such is the gea- 
that is all that [ get, amidst all my seeming superflui-|| eral opinion, I should possibly be induced to prepare 
ties.” And I was once acquainted with a farmer, who | them for the purpose of forming a small publication, 
wag as happy as a long summer's day, while he oceu. || Under the title of “Frank, or Dialogues between 4 
pied the farm at A——, but when he became a gentle- Father and Son, on the subject of Agriculture, Hus- 
man, and retired from business in consequence of the|| bandry, and Rural Affairs.” 


For thou, O Lord! art with me there. 

















great wealth of which he very unexpectedly came into Yours, 
possession, on the death of a distant relative who had| With perfect esteem and respect, 
amassed it in India,»he grew so wretched that “ it) J.P. 


would be a sin to wish a dog such a state of existence,”"| Philadelphia, 1839. 
asa friend expressed it, who had visited him at his| chilis 





mansion and found him in a little dark room, with his 
hat pulled over his eyes and rocking himself, almost|| In the year 1497, in a fish pond in Suaba, a Carp of 
jn a state of phrensy! My friend said, he uttered these || prodigious size was found, which had in its ear a ring 
memorable words— You knew me at the farm at|| of copper, with these words in Latin :—* I am the first 
A a hard working man, but contented and hap- || fish that was put into this pond, by the Wands of Fred- 

y! you now see me a wretched being, without a com. || erick the Second, Governor of the World, the fifth 
ort upon earth! The grasshopper is a burden to me;|/ day or October, 1230." So that this Carp must have 
and all this misery arises from this cursed wealth.”—|| lived two hundred and eighty-seven years. We wo2- 
Poor wretch, he died soon after, and the neighbors de-|| der, says an old writer, whether this memorable fish 
clared, that his daysand nights were so haunted by || was doomed to end his days in a stew-pan! 
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Gn Mien | The mode of using marl, salt marsh mud, and 
read by a member before the botetent! bottom land is pretty much = same. All 

yg aee me the Eastern Shore of Maryland, upon the _ — en 7 ae oe 
piect eof Manures—and ordered to be presented for 2 mente Mig peg ese Nn mag : a 
subject ¢ '| ploughing it, but the earlier the better. Some 
publication. of the salt marsh mud has been found too 
Resources of manures formed by nature} acrid, and has totally destroyed all vegetation 


sre all important to the farmer, and these /|for a time where it was spread—this is proba- 
should be diligently searched for, and their|| bly owing to excess of salt, and the land af- 
contents daily distributed over the arable || terwards recovers. 
ands. || Of fresh water marsh I have no knowledge, 
~ 1. Marsh mud, low bottom lands, and de-|| but presume it is similar in its effects to, and 
posites of fossil shells, commonly called shell | ought to be applied as, the fertilizing matter 
marl, are my only natural sources of manure. | from low bottom lands, and in the same quan- 
{ prefer this mar! in the first instance, because | tity. 
it contains lime which furnishes the earth 2d and 3d. The means of making manure 
with an essential ingredient to enable it to|| may vary on different farms, but, generally, 
produce well, and aids the action of a!] other|| they are the same. There can be no doubt 
manures that may be applied afterwards.— | that they are abundant enough on every farm 
Some of these deposites of fossil shells are | to furnish daily useful employment throughout 
much richer with lime than others—of those ||the year. As the second interrogatory before 
{ have, six hundred bushels, as dug out of the || the Board relates to the means of making ma- 
bank or pit, to the acre will produce evident || nures, and the third to the system of applying 
and salutary effects—and after a moderate || them, my view shall embrace both. 
dressing of the same land with any vegetable|| The first meansof making manure is litter- 
or animal matter, the same quantity of shell || ing the farm yard well where your cattle are 
marl may be again applied with additional | to be fed before you begin to feed, and add fresh 
advantage. A further application of marl |dry litter regularly whenever the yard be- 
than this { have no.experience of, and [ in-||comes wet. ‘The quantity and quality of this 
cline to the prevalent opinion, that this is) manure (always esteemed very good) depend 
enough marl for some time. upon the care taken of the cattle. Who- 
Of salt marsh mud there is a great variety. ||ever designs to increase his manure and take 
My experience teaches me that some of it is|| good care of his cattle, will litter well and 
good manure, and that some does not seem to | commence feeding as early in the autumn as 
be worth hauling—all had better be spread as'| the cattle can be induced to feed, giving mod- 
early after hauling out as possible. Marsh '/erate quantities of food at first—and he will 
mud should be distinguished from marsh turf. || continue littering and feeding always to the 
This last, according to my experience, is of || first of May, and as long afterwards as he can 
little value unless it is first burned or deposited | find provender and get his stock to eat it. It 
ina feeding yard or cow-pen—but it is said }is an evidence of ignorance, inattention, or 
that others have witnessed different and better || want of judgment, when a farmer tells you 
results from marsh turf. I am told that this | he can't begin to feed early, lest his proven- 
turf dug up and immediately thrown into bulk || der should not hold out; or, that he had not 
mixed with lime in warm weather, becomes | provender to feed in the spring as long as the 
decomposed in the course of the season and|| cattle would eat it—for every farmer ought to 
is then excellent manure—I am now making || know how many cattle he has, and what is 
this experiment. necessary to feed them well, and he should 
Low, rich bottom land is known to all as|| provide it. If the seasons forbid this, he 
good fertilizing matter; a great deal of it is | should sell off a portion of his fat stock early 
the deposite of rich soil washed down by tor-|| in autumn and reduce them to the number 
rents; others of it again is gradually reclaimed || that he can feed properly. 
morass enriched with various annual accumu-|} Proper attention to bedding horses and 
lations of vegetable matter. There is some-|| cleaning stables, affords the finest source of 
times to be found a gravelly, poor morass, on || the strongest manure produced by horses well 
which vegetation seems principally to be sup-|| taken care of; and the milch cows for winter’s 
ported by moisture alone. Such low bottom || use, and work oxen, which ought all to be 
is neither worth reclaiming nor hauling out.|}treated in the same way, add much to the 
here are some things, such as cranberries|| bulk of manure. 
and some medicinal plants that are adapted to|| In summer, soiling horses, milch cows, 
such soils, and for such alone are they fit. _ || oxen, (and if it can be extended to the out 
_Of common salt marsh mud I have put from} cattle so much the better) furnishes much ri¢h 
eighty ta one hundred single horse cart loads | manure when they can be well littered, and 
—it is heavy and the loads not large. has been satisfactorily proved to be the most 
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144 On Manures. Vor. lV 
economical way of feeding the grass upon a|| manures, and in other improvements and ¢ 
given quantity of land. Soiling hogs too in |bellishments. However good and ereditahi, 
a littered pen produces much and good ma- |this may be to the fortunate proprietor, it a,,:, 
nure. '\but little to the welfare and instruction of #,. 

In fattening hogs, as is the custom in our||great agricultural community, because {iy, 
country, in a good sized pen, a vast deal of ‘can follow such examples. To render tr. 
fine manure may be made in these pens dur- | benefit to agriculture, plans ought to be such 
ing that period by hauling marsh turf and lit-||that the great majority of farmers may }, 
ter of all sorts into them, before you com-||able to adopt them—such as are within the 
mence feeding, and then feeding on that—the |means of ordinary tenants and farmers upon 
whole becomes a mass of rich matter in the }a small scale, whose whole and sole depend. 
course of fattening the hogs and is in fine |ence is upon their farms. Whosoever y,) 
state, the next spring, for every purpose to |teach these men tolive in comfort and to groy 
which manure is applied. \rieher by improving their lands and increasing 

In some retired spot, close at hand to the ||their crops annually will be really a benefac. 
kitchen and poultry yard, a common square || tor. 
pen should be made, say sixteen feet square;| Manure is the great agent for the increase 
to ‘receive the sweepings of the yard and |of crops—we desire to know how we shal! 
grounds about the house, which are to be kept ||employ this agent to afford us the greates 
clean for decency and health—to receive the | yearly income. <A good direction is furnished 
sweepings from the poultry, house and yard— | us in the maxim of a very useful agriculturis, 
the filth taken from all out houses—the cast jof our own time and country in this particu. 
off contents of all tubs, pots, ley hoppers and ||lar, which is “to extend a given quantity of 
vessels of every sort, meat liquor and, soap |manure over as great a portion of the field cu!- 
suds excepted, at the times when the first is tivated as possible, so as to cause the field to 
boiled up with food for pigs, and the last is | yield an improved quantity of crop, the ground 
particularly applied to grape vines and fruit | being left better after the crop than it was be- 
trees, for both of which it is eminently useful. || fore’ —such a course systematically and unre- 
The manure collected in this receptacle is the || mittingly pursued, will, no doubt, accomplish 
richest of all made on the farm, and where |the object of improving crops and lands, But 
due attention is paid to it, the quantity is in-||this direction applies more particularly to the 
calculably great. quantity of manure per acre—the question how 

Whatever may be the natural sources of ||and when it is best to apply manure, whether 
manure with which a farm abounds, the mode |Superficially, or to have it immediately turned 
of making it in fold yards, feeding pens, res-|| under—whether late or early, still reeurs— 
ervoirs, &c. ought never to be neglected. As and we are also to inquire whether perfectly 
ample stores of manure are essential to abun-|,decomposed manure is best, or at what lesser 
dant production, and as that made from the | stage of decomposition it is more advantageous 
stock is among the best produced, the labor || to apply it. 
and arrangements of the farm should be so|| Many farmers have thought that the sooner 
adjusted as to afford a sufficiency of labor for ||the manure is incorporated with the earth in 
hauling out constantly from the natural re-'||the fields after it is hauled out, the more en- 
sources, as well as for making and hauling||riched the ground becomes, and consequently 
out the manure from stock yards, stable and |the more capable of bearing a crop—suppos- 
reservoirs. The cultivation of the earth||ing that all exposure to sun and air caused 
without regularly manuring it is a misappli-||an exhalation of its fertilizing particles. 
catien of time and labor—it impoverishesman|| Others on the contrary contend, that the 
and reduces the soil instead of enriching the || volatile particles of manure are comparatively 
one and improving the other. very small and that such loss is unworthy ot 

As to the mode of applying manure which |/regard—that the enriching qualities of ma- 
seems to be the object of inquiry in the third ||nure are rather disposed to gravitate and sink, 
and eighteenth interrogatory, much difference ||and therefore they prefer their most superi- 
of opinion exists among different farmers.— ||cial application. 
All agree that manure, however applied, is To discuss this question philosophically 1s | 
ultimately usefiul—but as.the inquiry seems ||not my design. I prefer to leave that to others 
to be into the application of manure to do|jof more science and more leisure. 1 shai! 
the most good to the growing crop, this is the ||only offer my own experience as ascertained 
precise point upon which a diversity of opin-||by my own fallible judgment and add a few 
ion exists. suggestions. 

Men of wealth can by the force of money|| When manures are designed to be incorp> 
accomplish any thing on a farm that is prac-||rated with the earth by turning them in imme- 
ticable—they can buy land at high prices and |\diately, soil and season will produce a ditier- 
expend enormous sums of money in buying|\ence. Soil of loose texture not sandy, but 
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«ficiently adhesive to retain what is mixed | wheat and grass it is completely a top dress- 
ith it, manured in moist seasons, will sooner |Ing—but in the case of the corn, the manure 
oases itself ot the qualities ot the manure than is first exposed on the surface and is turned in 
~jose, adhesive, stubborn soils will if manured | the first ploughing that is given to the corn 
in dry seasons. ‘The loose textured soil Will jafter it is put around the hill. ‘That manure, 
vermit the qualities of the manure most easily thus applied, may produce improvement in 
1 pervade it, a3 itis easier to penetrate a soit both the crops of wheat and corn, may be very 
than a hard body, and the moist condition of || probable—but whether it improves it most b 
the earth will afford attractions on ail sides of || this mode, or by an earlier intermixture with 
every particle of the manure to aid in its dif- |the earth can only be determined by the dis- 
ysion—the soil then that soonest possesses | tribution of equal quantities of like manure 
itself of the qualities of the manure will be jon the same soil, in the same year, on the two 
wonest ready to impart it. different pieces of land. 

By spreading and ploughing in yourmanure | I have entertained the opinion that the sun 
ss you cart it out into the field, you certainly |and air exhaled much of the good qualities of 
guard against the loss of evaporation, be it'| farm yard and stable manures, and have there- 











uttle or much—and having your manure thus | fore always turned them into the ground as fast | 


intermixed with your soil, the whole super- jas they were carted out, and rolled the ground 
ices or rather the top of your field is, for a||immediately to prevent a further escape of 
few inches, in some degree, a bed of compost. || the volatile particles. Believing too that the 
Whether the most fertilizing particles of the ||decomposition of my half rotted manure had 
manure have the greatest tendency to gravi-||better go on and be perfectly intermixed with 
tate or fly off, I do not pretend to say—but is | the soil of my field, rather than suffer it to 
aon as the manure is mixed up with the soil, || take place in its own bulk, I prefer carting it 
{ conclude that the earth actsas an absorbent ||out and ploughing it in in that state, particu- 
and that all the qualities of the manure are |larly as the whole is accomplished vy once 
thus made to be diffused through and to be-|/handling and once carting it. In dull, heavy 
come incorporated with the earth with which |clay soils, the action of half rotted manure 
it isintermixed. Thoroughly rotted manure jin its progress to complete decomposition 
being most desirable, will soonest become in- || seems to dispose the stiff soil to become more 
corporated with the earth, and will therefore |easily pulverized. So half rotted manure on 
be soonest ready to act—whether its action |soils dry and sandy being apt to bury any crop 
will be longest or strongest is yet to be in-||to which it is applied, I would use well rotted 
quired into. ||manures alone upon such lands. 

Upon two different pieces of land I have|} The turning in of green crops for manure, 
for a dozen years past pursued a different |such as clover, buckwheat or Indian corn, to 
course with manures composed of the same | which is now added the cow pea, is by some 
materials—taken from the farm yards and |considered an eligible plan of manuring. I 
stables. One of these which was the best ||/have no knowledge of the effect of turning in 
land of the two, and generally of a lively, | more than twoof these crops, viz: clover and 
loamy soil, I have carried out the farm yard | buckwheat, and from these I have seen great, 
and stable manure afier it had been all col-||good effects. On soils where plaster of Paris 
lected together and thrown into a heap for a||actscertainly and powerfully, nothingcan point 
twelvemonth, by which time it was completely | out the road to abundance ar-| wealth more di- 
decomposed. On the other piece of land, |rectly, or upon less difficult terms than the use 
which is generally a stiff white oak clay, I jof clover, and plaster. But all depends upon 
have always carried out the same manures jdoing things right. The cropof clover shades 
the spring next succeeding the winter that||the ground well, and loses, under any circum- 
they had been accumulated—and 1 am de-||stances, much of the foliage from its stock on 
cidedly of opinion that the latter piece of ||the ground—it has also a large and long tap 
land has been improved the most, and that |root that mellows the stiff earth by penetrat- 
the crop (puirticularly of wheat) has been |ing deeply into its bosom, and imparts much 
quite as good notwithstanding the original | vegetable substance to it when it decays.— 
disparity of the lands. The size of the |The time for turning in the clover for manure 
fields on the two pieces of land are not very |is the question. My opinion is that turning 
unequal, and the quantity of farm yard ma-,|in clover as soon as it is first in blossom, as is 
nure made on each not differing much. On |often done, is getting but a moderate portion 
both pieces there was a free use of marl dur- jof the benefit which it might be made to 
ing the time. |yield if it was suffered to grow and mature 

The application of manure on the surface \completely on the ground. When the clover 
as used here, is to top dress grass and wheat'\is quite brown, and the stalk instead of being 
in Winter and spring—and on Indian corn af-, juicy and full of water become Jigorious, the 
ter it is up and cleared, In the case of the | whole growth imparts strong substantial vege- 
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table matter to be intermixed with the earth ; 
but in its green state affords little else than 
water. Keeping clover up and preventing 
any stock from feeding on it—suffering the 
first crop to fall and the second to grow up 
through it, and go on in succession, is a certain 
mode of enriching lands rapidly and thorough. 
ly. Generally, the quantity of seed for an 
acre of clover will not cost more than seventy- 
five cents, and the loss of the use of such 
land for pasture, before ?f"s improved, is ve 
inconsiderable. ‘To compare such loss with 
the gain that would accrue in the increase of 
crops from such lands after lying under clover 
for two years, would certainly be measuring 
a trivial loss with a great gain. 

Buckwheat will also render much service 
in this way; by seeding it early it will mature, 
producing a crop according to strength of land 
and season, which, when ripe, may be rolled 
down and turned in, and a second’ crop will 
immediately spring from this turning in, that 
may also be rolled down and turned in ready 
for wheat fallow thatautumn. I have never 
known the benefit in one year from buckwheat 
thus managed, to be equal to that derived from 
clover kept up the summer and autumn after 
it is seeded and the whole of the succeeding 
year. YetI have seen most advantageous 
results from the buckwheat in the subsequent 
crop of wheat. ; 

I have no experience of the effect from 
green crops of Indian corn or oats turned in, 
but should suppose that little good result could 
be expected from them in consequence of their 
immature state. I know nothing of the cow 
-. but could readily believe from what | 
earn of its growth, (rank and luxuriant, filled 
with leaves, growing large pods full of oily 
peas) that it would answer well if suffered to 
mature before it is turned under. Inquiry 
and experiment upon this subject would be 
well made by the board. 

There is a very common pea or bean which 

ws Deirarienty with abundance of large 
eaves and long pods filled with peas that are 
exceedingly rich and oily when ripe, called 
the crowder, that | have no doubt, if used as 
a fertilizer like the cow pea, would be pro- 
ductive of very good results, and take the 
liberty of suggesting to the members of the 
Board, among their practicable experiments, 
to givea trial to this growth of our own coun- 
try so commonly cultivated yet so little re- 
garded, except among the laboring people as 
an article of strong rich food. 

Regarding manure es the great and essen- 
tial principle in agriculture; without which 
the best skill and practice must annually suf- 
fer diminution in its returns and rewards, it is 
difficult to account why it isso much neglected, 
when the means of procuring it are so various, 


so easy, and soample. ‘To ascribe it to sloth 
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and indolence would probably be injustice. I 


know no more true and rational mode of 4. 
counting for it than in our error in the distr;. 
bution of labor on our farms, proceeding 
another error in cultivating too much lang — 
The true measure of what ought to be cult;. 
vated is what can be wmtinedomnind if what 
can be manured is alone cultivated and 
under clover kept up, whilst al) the other or 
such other means of manuring as we hove 
adverted to or practised upon the remaining 
fields in turn, the farm must be rapidly and 
substantially improved amply to repay all |s. 
bor and expense thus laid out upon it— Eas. 
ton Gazette. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Agricultural Shows. 


Agriculture is evidently attracting more at. 
tention at the present period than it has hith. 
erto done in this country, and gives some rea- 
son to hope that ere long we shall see the 
farmer taking the rank, and exercising the 
influence in society which the importance of 
his occupation should command. 

Amongst the measures that are inspiring 
with energy and vigor the action of the farm. 
er, the most prominent, and at this time per- 
haps the most in favor, is agricultural helen 
of stock, produce, &c., of which many have 
been held during the present autumn througb- 
out the union. 

As an evidence of their extent and in- 
portance in Great Britain, the following ac- 
count is extracted from the report of the 
Highland Society’s Show at Glasgow, 1838 


There were exhibited of 


GOGO. . ccc ccnvensensccenneeenne snes eee 461 
POONER S. Kc ctccccde 0c cdebedeeueweevese 121 
Sheep... -cccccccvesceccseccevesceces 274 
ae » bachae teonesendegete 06ées 47 

Det on cee se divcded sede cbbCexd 903 


Of competitors for other articles, there were 
for 


RRR 5. «600.0490 05beerstes bysesost eens 18 
Pistiientil: GASES... ce cccdovased bObn essen 15 
Gichensenis. Gas ov ceectoecesecctse cee 6 
Wool Stee Pee eH POOH HES EE TOE EE EHH HE s 
Ducts Re Geeks éa's cccccdveccgesecdees 13 
Implements... .. +22. eececececececeeeces 28 
WUE. c cusee se vbbecbeeeabeveestad 88 lots. 


“ The sum total collected at the gates was £946 equal 
to $3760. 
Of this about £36 were collected at the 

gallery at half a crown a bead, equal 





Ber BRAG 00 00 cc vcccaccccscccccsccsse 300 persons. 
£910 at 1 shilling each is.......... «+. 16,200 “ 
One person to take charge of each lot 

Oxhibited. 0... cccccccscccvcsccccces 7 e 

The number present ........+-0- 000s: 17,222 


Besides workmen and official people 


At four o’clock the gates were thrown open 
to the populace, who entered in numbers be 
yond calculation. 


Notwithstanding the great number and 
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extent of the exhibition, it appears that the/ fecting this might, however, easily be de ’ 

whole business is gone through within one} vised. 

dav. | I beg you to accept a free but faithful 

‘The Show was held at the new Cattle} translation of a paper on this subject, which 

Market, on the 27th September. ‘The stock|/I have received from France. I find, by late 

was arranged in classes around the yard, and} accounts from that country, that the modes 

when viewed from the gallery erected for the} of manufacture now in operation, are enabling . 

ladies had a very pleasing efiect. the manufacturers to send into the market a YE 

The seeds, roots, cheeses, and wool were|| very superior sugar, and at a profit which 

accommodated in the sheds belonging to the || enables them to cope with that produced from ¥ 

market; and so great was the number of im-| the cane, as well as to pay the vexatious and 7 

plements entered, that a smail field adjoining} impolitiec impost of the government, which, 

had to be fenced in on purpose for the exhibi- in its poverty, it has been compelled to levy, b 

tion of that particular class. Large and|/as a means of raising supplies. ‘ 

a neal ‘capes See ee ne = | Translation of a Circular addressed to the < 
v 
t 
t 


ee Se 
ee ei’ 32 
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comparative merits of the ploughs were tried sg ia pe of . Indigenous Sugar, 
ractically and excited great interest. by Mons. Laurance, Grace par MAmLul 
Many valuable hints may be drawn from|| (Charente Inferieuse.) 
the proceeding of English and Scotch agri-|| “ Srr,—I have the honor to address you on 
culturists, and it would be well for our Penn-!! the subject of a new process, for the produc- 
sylvania farmers to profit by their superior skill |/tion of sugar from the beet, which | have 
and experience. been fortunate to bring to perfection in this, 
Is not the plan of fencing in an enclosure the conclusion of my crushing season. It ia 
and making a moderate charge for admittance| based upon my plan of late years, but being 
worth serious consideration? [ would throw||ignorant of chemistry, it has employed me 
out this hint for the Philadelphia Agricultural jmany hours before I could bring it to that 
Society particularly ; if feasible, they might|| perfection which I have the confidence to be- 
profit much by it; increasing their accommo- lieve will, in the end, cause it to be adopted 
dations, enlarging their premiums, and thus by all fabricators of indigenous sugar. It is 
holding out stronger inducements to contribu-|/@2 extraordinary fact, which has put to fault 
tors. I would not wish to be considered as||a!l science, that from one thousand pounds of > 
urging the propriety of the measure, but on-|| Pulp, the juice of which is 5° by saccharome- 
ly as soliciting the attention of those most||ter, I obtain nine hundred and Sennen 
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e. 
immediately interested. It may or may not|) pounds of juice at 5°, and four hundred and - 
be deemed expedient. To the Horticultural] forty-four pounds at 2.50°, and I offer to prove ve 
Society it is a source of great profit, and an|jthis, mathematically, publicly or eee, i 
essential means of confering benefits. “ Consider, sir, the great advantages which #3 

A Farmer. |)M™ust arise from this discovery. In this pro- fs 

on \cess no more bags, no more clais, no more oe 

Te the Baer of the Farmer Cabtuct: ‘powerful hydraulic presses are requisite, and . 
‘the whole apparatus for the manufacture of i: 

Further Remarks on the Manufacture of | four hundred hectolitres in twenty-four hours, ih 
Sugar from the Beet Root. will amount to a very small sum—no fear of be 
Sir,—Permit me to say, by way of post-|/fermentation, even after twenty-four hours EE. 


cript to the article on the manufacture of 
sugar from the beet, at p. 94 of the Cabinet 
for October, that the process by dessication 
does not injure, as it is very generally be- 
lieved to do, the pulp for feeding cattle. sheep, 
&c. The improved mode of maceration now 
in practice, leaves it as valuable for the pur- 
pose of feeding stock, as that which is pro- 
duced by crushing with the rasp and press- 
ing; after which it only requires to be mould- 
ed into form, by the power of a common press. 
It is generally admitted that sugar of a 
better quality, and more in quantity, can be 
obtained by dessication, than by rasping and 
Pressing ; but the tardy mode which has been 
adopted for drying the root, has hitherto ope- 
rated as an interdiction to the introduction of 
process upon a large scale; means of ef- 


‘extraction of the juice—the bad roots can be 
used as well as the good :* the work, simple, 
and more easily performed, than by the usual 
method: the defecation, concentration and 
finishing being performed over naked fires 
with the greatest facility; the pulp, equally 
fit for cattle, after being pressed properly to- 
gether. I will warrant that the yield shall 
be greater than what has hitherto been ob- 
tained by any other process. You will per- 
ceive that I obtain more than one hundred 
‘per cent. of juice of undiminished weight, and 
this must give a great and profitable result ; 
‘but you will understand why | do not give 
|the result in figures, as so much must depend 
upon the quality of the beets ; Lonly warrant 
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that every manufacturer shall be satisfied | farmer that has his plan laid out to rear s 
with the results, in that he will be able to ob- | great number of hogs, consequently must buy 
tain even a very fine third quality of sugar.” |a stock, or sell their grain at reduced prica 

The process above mentioned is conducted |! have experienced the loss more than once. 
by dessication and maceration; but when | to considerable amount, consequently I have 
Mons. Laurance proposes that the concentra- poned breeding, as before mentioned. 
tion and finishing should be carried on over’ hus I have the security of better weather 
naked fires, he displays an ignorance of the |@nd the benefit of vegetation, which has a 


value of steam for this purpose, which, in | £00d tendency to correct any indisposition ip 
|| sows, which frequently occurs in animals ag 


















such a person, is scarcely excusable. 

z ” James Pepper. || Well as human beings. They are subject t, 
Bote Philadelphia, 19th Nov. 1539. || inflammatory colds, and fever succeeding 
ee viata '|dries up their milk, the pigs perish and death 
¥ f a ; Prom the Franklin Farmer, published at Frankford, Ky.'| intervenes. ‘T’o insure the farmer a quick 
. of a Breeding and Rearing Swine. jand rapid growth in his lot of pigs, let them 
ee: ari For economy, I would advise the farming |come about the last of April, (say 20th.) 
up Fi community to select out of their herd of || which is far preferable to March pigs, which 
p eS swine, every spring, as many female pigs as | have sustained much injury while very young: 
PPT a he they may think will produce them as many |stunted by frost and hunger, they cannot be 
ia pigs as they may be prepared to rear through | well resuscitated by the best of attention af. 

i cae the winter for family or market use, and to | terwards, 


have this lot of young sows kept in a lot suf- 
oq ficiently close to prevent males from getting’ 
* to them. Should the grazing on the blue 

; or clover not be sufficient to keep them 
= in a good healthy growing condition, I would 
fe) advise a small proportion of corn, given regu- 

; larly morn and noon, to assist their regular 
growth. And as I have, from my own ex- 
3 perience with a lot of eleven head, having) 
only ordinary blue grass woodland pasture, | 
made a regular practice morn and noon, of | 
giving them eight or ten ears of corn at a 
eed, I can say with safety, by so doing you 
will be well paid for your husbandry. Your} 
sows will have health, good sleek coats of 
hair and good stamina, and they will not be 
hurried, in their growth—then the animals 
will be much more capable of propagating. || —will winter kindly, which will insure the 
Young sows kept in this way, will weigh | farmer a regular growth in his lot of hogs by 
from 120 to 160 pounds when about eight | the common mode of corn feeding, or follow- 
months old. '|ing corn-fed cattle, the excrements they col- 

Sows are susceptible of conceiving when | lect from them are equal to cooked or steamed 
four or five months old; but for better | malt. After weaning their litter of pigs, | 
size and form, J would recommend not to | would advise all the old sows to be spayed, 


In an ordinary way, sows suckle their 
young in the spring from six to eight weeks, 
but in the fall the sows frequently wean their 
young in about six weeks. I would say, tw 
make your pigs thrive and grow on without 
much injury in their looks from weaning 
time, the better way is to prepare a covered 
pen for your pigs, and have a hole sufficiently 
large so they can go in and out at pleasure, 
and always keep shelled corn by them. Be 
particular to commence thus feeding when 
they are about three weeks old, and it wil! 
aid the sow in rearmg them—consequently 
they will wean them kindly, and grow on 
without any ill effects which are common to 
weaning. ‘These pigs will have age and suf- 
ficient growth by goud clover and blue grass 
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i breed them until they are about eight months | while reduced in flesh by suckling, as the 
e\ old, that their first littering will be when | period is most favorable. A_ careful 

i they are about twelve months of age. Sows | performing the operation in the left side, | 
ys impregnated from the 20th to the last of De- |seldom or never lose any of that age and 


cember, will bring pigs from the 10th to the |healthy rearing. They will fatten kindly, 
30th ofApril, as the period of gestation is |and make about as much weight at selling 
about one hundred and twelve days. I have | time as their brothers of the same litter. You 





uta? a number on record of the above age, and find | now perceive I do not winter any hogs more 
at, their produce to be from eight to thirteen'| than one winter. I can say from experience 

; was pigs a litter. { know the usual wants of the |that sows with pig winter better than bar- 
me: farmers, by hearing them frequently observe, | rows. They should be kept in a large wood- 

bee. ee - by their fireside, “ let me have my stock of pigs | land pasture, if practicable, by themselves, to 
p to come the first of March,” and at the same || prevent any injury from other hogs. Be care- 
ree he time, unconscious of the danger of severe | ful to have a house or shelter to protect them 
aa? storms and cold blasts in March—and the lit-||in inclement weather. Continue to select 


tle economy they have in providing shelters'|every spring the best female pigs out of you! 
for their sows—frequently lose their entire | litters, as many as you may think will pro 
a5! stock of pigs, which is of no small value to a'! duce as many pigs as you may want to 
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fom, and by so doing you may rear your hogs || apt to produce abortions. Another cause is 
on your farm at a moderate calculation of 20 |the severe weather on sows, snow and wet 
ser cent. over and above the prevailing prac- | weather, when they have frequently to make 
fice of the day. As in the common way the || their beds in the snow, and sometimes in mud 
armer has his males and females running to- | and water—when shelters are not provided 
ther at large, then they may expect to | for them; this is the cause why we so often 
wave litters of pigs every month in the year; | hear our farmers say a!] their sows have slunk 
the uneveness of the lot of hogs, and conse-'|their pigs, and shall have no pigs in the 
onently the stronger will be certain to abuse | spring, and another cause still more particu- 
the weak, (a hog is a hog by name and na- lar, I leave to the careful to observe; when 
ture,) and having masterly strength, and in | my sows are half gone with pig, (sometime 
ail cases the weaker are driven from their||in February,) without fail, | separate my sows 
fod and comfortable shelter in the forest; '|and put them in lots (four or five in number) 
and in many cases we have a proof of the |to prevent from laying one upon another 
yneconomizing rural system of our farmers,!|along in February and March, cold snowy 
by having all sizes and ages. In our usual|/ spells, which causes them, by oppression, to 
winters we see the small class of hogs, when||miscarry. This is the time that the greatest 
inched with cold, deep snows and wet wea-'| care should be taken with sows, as the period 
ther, fall victims of death by smothering and | of littering is close at hand, for if they should 
suppression by the larger class beg with the |miscarry, you have again to breed them, 
small ones. On all occasions hogs ought to|| when their pigs will come late and much 
be separated and classed according to size, | time lost. 
and kept in the woodland pastures where! Breeding of blooded Sows.—When they 
they may provide shelter in the forest foliage. | have attained to the age of eight months or 
Every farmer should provide himéelf with | thereabout, my practice is to breed them be- 
hog-houses in his woodland pastures, where ||tween the Ist and 15th December, so as to 
they can get the foliage of the forest to make || make their littering to the latter end of 
their beds. ‘The best place for these houses | March, and by having shelters or houses for 
should be selected on the south or north-east'|their littering in, I can venture breeding 
side of a hill, so as to receive the warmth of || sooner than I would otherwise advise. 1 can 
the sun in the winter, and on a moderate | rear this litter and have my sows stinted to 
slope, so as to drain off the water, and that the | boar, and bring the second litter in and about 
san may the better dry and warm the earth. | the first and middle of September, so as to 
As to form I am not particular, but always re-'| have time to rear them, and so they will 
commend the shelter to be close and dry; to!|stand the ensuing winter. Then my sows 
aid in keeping dry much care should be ob- | can have about a month’s rest until the Ist of 
served in trenching around the house to turn Laren tinge which I very much approve of for 
the water. '| breeding again, and by so doing J have three 
Rearing a herd of blooded female swine ; | litters in the period of twelve months. You 
spring and summer treatment ; breeding and || now see the months | prefer for my blooded 
winter treatment.—They should be left in a | sows to litter—the end of Merch and the Ist 
lot sufficiently large for exercise, containing | of April. The second litter from let to 15th 
plenty of water (for wallowing) end shade. | September, and the third litter the latter end 
lf the grazing is not sufficient, { would ad-'|of March and Ist ef April, which makes the 
vise a little corn, dish-water, slops and soap- | period I have noticed. In stinting my sows 
suds, mixed together, to be given them, so as | to the boar according to the time mentioned, 
tokeep the animals in a good healthy look,'|! have been very particular to aid my memo- 
but by no means like fattening, to hurrying || ry by committing to writing the time when 
them in their growth. ‘they were stinted, and the mode of stinting. 
My practice for winter treatment. After |I was in the habit of the old custom in my 
my sows are all pregnant, if practicable, I al-|| first beginning of doing business in this way. 
ways have a large field of clover cr meadow || | soon saw there was an error somewhete, 
their grazing, or put them on rye or||and my intenticns were defeated scmehow— 
wheat fields, and let them graze about twen- ‘as I would reserve my lot of common sows to 
ty-four hours, twice a week, when the snow |! be bred in December, so as to tring the pigs 
is off the ground ; always providing a com-|\the Ist of April, when the weather was 
fortable dry shed or houses for them, having || warm, and the old custom would be to let the 
‘regular time for feeding, (morning and | boar go with some twenty or thirty sows, with 
evening,) and if any animal stands in danger || the expectation of having a lot of pigs of one 
from the want of regular feeding while preg-|| age, and in a common way there would come 
hant, it is the sow: and there is great danger || in season at one time, in all probability, one- 
of their being fed too much at a time, by ||third of the cows. Admit the boar to be in 
careless or inexperienced servants, which is!! good health and a full flow of animal spirits 
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oe 
and strength, he will soon by severe service|) long, that they may all feed out of jt Without 
be impotent, and consequently only the first || scufiling, with a pole confined on each 
few sdws may be impregnated. The sows/ of the trough, and also to keep their feet = 
will in all probability continue to come in||of the slop and keep them from fighting “ 
season, and the boar still reducing every day,||slipping over the rotundity of the 
and yet his lasciviousness keeps him incapa- || ‘The ammonia in the dish-water will suit 
ble of being fruitiul. Hence, 1 found by ex-|| pregnated sows much better than strong = 
perience, iny sows were unproductive, some || [ had twelve head last winter in the seVerest 
having two or three pigs, and they coming in || weather and deep snows; I never gave jy; 
much later than I expected, consequentiy I) three ears of corn to each head, morning ang 
would recommend one boar to every ten) evening, and when the snow was off, my feed 
sows, where you want all your pigs of one) was from one to two ears to each head, morn. 
age and of good size. Of all the animal! ing and evening. 
creation that [ have any acquaintance with, || Treatment.—When in some two or three 
the boar and ram will loose their juices faster) days of their littering, I always separate my 
from gendering. I will aver that a boarmay sows and put them in sheds or houses }y 
be in good health and high condition of ani-| themselves; I prepare leaves for their beds, 
mal spirits, and just let him with a lot of | if practicable, as I ‘prefer them to straw or 
sows twenty or thirty in number, and im four) hay; they are light and warm, and there jg 
weeks time he will lose one hundred pounds no danger of the young pigs getting en. 
weight, and you may feed him with what | tangled, as they do sometimes in straw; 
corn he may want to oat. _ being very weak, they die before they gett 
My young maiden sows I hardly ever per-| the teat ‘hen iiaameiingl iin litter 
mit to be served but one time; my reason for, ing, give them two ears of corn morning and 
this is that the old a are too aay and, evening, and a plenty of water until they 
strong for thein. disapprove under any) have farrowed. After they have littered, 
circumstances, of letting the male toa ion give nothing but water for eaten hours ; 
more than once when he is in good order. I) then give two or three ears of corn night aud 
recommend an aged male to maiden sows in| morning, for some four or five days—never 
all cases, to secure large, sprightly, and well) give rich slops for some four or five days be- 
formed pigs, and more prolific. I have kept! fore littering, for they are not in good health, 
: true account heretofore, of this practice. I| but feverish, &c., and rich food will increase 
et a lot of seven sows run with the boar un-| the fever and swell the teats, so that the pigs 
til they have er ee — kept their||cannot draw them, more especially in om 
several dates. I also had a lot of young and|| weather. 
old sows. I let the boar out of his poundand|! I have known instances of the milk entire- 
let him serve them once a piece, and kept} ly drying up from fever, and the pigs die for 
ped aie ue z ao we Ip be us the = of - Our ee earns cnt 
of the six id not stand, and out of the) precedent of reason, ving in to suppose 
lot of seven there were two which did not ae of nature, eniies many feed their 
stand. ‘The lot of six produced from six to||sows on the richest food immediately after 
eleven pigs apiece, and the lot of seven did not)| littering. It also produces that very injuri- 
roduce as many pigs by four as the six. [|| ous disease among the pigs—scours. 
Lept both lots in the same manner with care,|,/ Treatment ps the pgs are some five or 
and they answered their several dates in lit-|/ ten days old.—The sows should be kept sepa- 
tering, the period of gestation being about) rate from each other at least ten days after 
sixteen weeks. If you stint your sows to the| littering, to secure the pigs’ affections to their 
boar only one time and you keep her in a lot} own mother, and to prevent them in large 


to prevent other males, and she stands, she ‘herds of pigs from this evil, which is so com- 
will be very sure to bring forth in from 111 


‘mon when the sows are permitted to run and 
to 113 days; but if permitted to run with the} litter together. The strong pigs will suckle 
boar when she is in season until she is done,| all the sows, for their superior strength will 
I have recorded a number of instances and||\force the weaker and younger from their 
dates where they have varied from the set 


teats, and consequently soon become puny and 
time of 111 to 116 days, This convinces me , has 


weak, which if kept as I have deseri 
of the injury the boar sustains, and the sows|/a good bearing to prevent them. I can say 
receive no benefit. From his masterly 


from experience, that every pig will have 
strength she is constrained to do what nature}| their own teat, and regularly as the sow calls 
does rut desire, therefore the great disere- 


or permits them to suckle, they will retura 
pancy in the supposed period of gestation. to their own, unless forced away by the 


Particular feeding.—1 have always given|| stronger. My practice is, after they have 
my sows dish-water slops, when practicable, |jarrived at the age before mentioned, to put 
through the winter, in a trough, sufficiently || them in a lot of grass sufficient for thet 
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ring and exercise, with a plenty of shade | down,) their plate or kidney bone rather nar- 
sod water, if practicable, and always keep ne and ovaling than otherwise, hams pretty 
stocks of hogs away from them of any |! good, though not so good as the Irish, Bedford 
«ize, for the purpose of keeping the sows from || or Berkshire, yet preferable to the variety ; 
gbting, and running over and crippling the|| they do not graze so well as many others ; 
os pigs, which is pretty a oe the || they want more time to bring them into mar- 
cage if they are rmitted to feed with the || ket than the above named breeds. Give 
wa and pigs. feed my sows while suck-|/them from eighteen to twenty months age, 
ling with as much corn as they will eat up || they will make very large hogs; they are 
clean, and always if possible put the corn on || quite prolific, their usual number is from nine 
enooth and dry ground for them. As or twelve pigs a litter. I have found their 
economy, from experience, I can say I am//cross with the named breeds to be a valuable 
well paid for my husbandry, to have houses/| acquisition to their grazing, aptitude to fat- 
and — = ee My raga bw and rapid growth at Co same time. f 
and fall feeding of slops to my sows while earing, treatment and management © 
suckling their pigs, is done in the following L herangh bred male hogs.—To ensure good 
described manner ; have two barrels or tubs||size, form and fulness in their hams, straight 
placed convenient to the troughs, then put|/in their stifle joints, and to give a good and 
into each barrel two pecks of rye and one|/regular growth, | seldom or ever suffer my 
k of corn meal, one of wheat bran, then/|| boar to serve a sow until he has arrived at 
fll the barrels with kitchen slops and svap || the age of eight or ten months, and older if 
suds; when not enough of this, make up the/| possible. I give them a lot sufficiently large 
deficiency with water, frequently stirring it|| for exercise, and give food enough to keep 
with a a pe ee ie by a oe : a high state — _— growing ; 
summer heat it W1 about as acid as com- || by so doing, | have no fears, from past expe- 
mon still beer. Commence slopping out of || rience, of injuring their libidinous propensi- 
one tub the first day, leaving some of the slop || ties as so much objected to by aged men, who 
in the etn retain the acid ‘a cp ie eal —— to ” hog a eee: By 
tation; the same evening up this tub|| this mode, I am satisfied that you will have 
again for the third day; now commence slop- || stronger, more vigorous, active and regular 
ping the second day out of the tub, and re-fill || sized pigs in every litter; and furthermore, 
in the evening as you did the first; now you|/you will find your sows in littering are not so 
have both your tubs fermented and a bocy of || apt to produce pigs dead, filty and feeble, as 
acid in them, you must keep it up by filling|| when got by a young or poor boar. In this 
one every day; renew the meal and bran] way I breed them, and, according to my form- 
every two or three days by putting in one |er view, never suffering them to run at large 
peck of the three kinds mixed together in|| with spayed sows, &c. I believe by this 
each tub, in the same proportion to the first || treatment they will he good producers for ten 
putin. From this quantity I fed five aged||or twelve years, if not longer. They are 
sows and thirty-one pigs three times every || dangerous animals, and should not be permit- 
day, which took about twenty gallons alto-|| ted to run with horses and cattle. 
gether, leaving in the tub about twelve gal-|| ‘This is the practice that I have adopted 
lons to fill up on. J eontinued slopping them || and shall follow, unless I see some further in- 
in this way for seven weeks, which was about || formation from the pen of some other writer 











ET 


weaning time. In this time they consumed || upon the subject. I am always open to con- 
about twenty bushels, and at an average cost||viction, and willing to receive instruction, 
of fifty cents per bushel, they cost ten dollars ||and will not spare time, trouble and expense 
to procure correct principles. I should be 
pleased to see some writer who has the 
weight and benefit of years and experience 
on his side, that | might look up to as a son 
color is generally white, with long coarse||to a father, for further information, as [ am 
hair, their head is long and coarsely featured,| but yet in the morning of life. I feel much 
their ears are not so broad as the common va-| delicacy in coming out in the columns of a 
riety of the country, yet longer and narrower, | public agricultural work, but still, from so- 
end come regularly to a point, projecting}: ticitation, and as a friend to the cause of agri- 
forward, and they do not appear to have so||cultural pursuits, I have ventured. We find 
much command of them as other breeds; they || recorded in the book of Genesis, chapter iit, 
have fine length and height, their bone 1s/' verse 23d, one of the first commands that 
large and fine, they stand well upon their; God gave to man—* to till the ground from 
pastern joints and trackers; quite industri-|| whence he was taken.” 
ous; they are thick through the shoulders, | 
indifferently ribbed, (or suddenly inclined'’ Millersburg, Ky. 


expended in meal and bran. From these pigs 
I sold three hundred and ten dollars worth, 
leaving me some five or six pigs on hand. 
Description of the Russia eee 
0 





James FE. Lerron. 
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152 Turneps, Beels, §&c.—Warm Houses for Cattle. 


~_——— 


Von. Iv. 
= f — 
Turneps, Beets, &c. for Seed. some winters when heavy snows come 


| ; 7 . Ore 
Roots, intended for seed, should not have 72 weather is very cold they will be safe 


‘within a few inch ACE: again 
their tops cut off nor their leaves torn off. || as 0, oor, eninn Of the ancince ; again if 


: . |there be no snow to protect them and th, 
The leaves should be carefully cut off with a|| 14 jg very severe, the roots are lable» 


sharp knife a short distance from the top or |! . 
; ze t 2 
crown. We have seen ruta baga and other 1 freeze two feet below the surface, Perhaps in 


roots set for seed that had the tops cut off so | page eager 4 ee Ay ne to prepare 
close that they produced but very little seed.||},.¥0 named. roots for eatine ae ag = 
No branches could start from the crown of the || )-oceryed.— Yankee Farmer. Y be well 
root, which generally projuces the most vi-| P ; 
gorous, and only a few feeble ones from the 
sides. 


Roots often decay, from exposure to air|! It is evident toevery observing farmer tha: 
and too much heat during winter, so that!! cattle ought to have a warm house during thy. 
their life is nearly gone and they are of but |! winter in our cold climate. Much less fodder 


little value for seed. ‘They may generally be |! ; 
kept in a good condition by being packe a in Fe char eee wp Pharwo Ramp keep them 
boxes, casks, or bins, with layers of pure earth || in See’ ee coe 


. ' th} in cold weather. If an animal is in a barn 
or sand ; this will protect them from the air,|! stable through which the wind can whistle 


and prevent their heating, and as they will||/ and the snow drive, in the severe weathe: 
not be so likely to freeze in this condition,!| when man needs his woollen garments, close 
they may be put in a cold part of the cellar,|| rooms and a good fire, to keep him comforts. 
and suffer less from heat than those roots that | ble,—surely they must suffer, and while suf. 
are exposed, _. | fering they cannot thrive, and a large quan. 

We have preserved roots in fine condition ‘tity of fodder will be necessary to support 
by digging holes in dry ground about three |! lifa. 


feet or more deep, and two, three or four feet|| But in making the cattle house warm, it 














Warm Houses for Cattle, 








diameter, according to the quantity we wish ‘must not be forgotten that animals, as well as 
to put in one place, then placing alternately |) men, need pure air to breathe, and a number 
a layer of roots and a layer of earth until the}! of large animals require a large quantity of 
roots are as near the surface as they can be|’ this requisite of life. To give the advantages 
without risk of freezing; then throw on the|! of a warm house and pure air for respiration, 
rest of the earth, heaping it up in a round) jt should be open in front, at least fora few 
pile over the roots, and pound it down close} feet in width, near the heads of the cattle, 
with a shovel so that it may be hard enough’! and all other parts should be made close and 
to throw off the water; and for further pro-|! warm as possible. 
tection against water, as it will in powerful|| Jt is very important that the cold air should 
rains wear away the earth, it is best to lay a) be excluded from under the house, both on 
few pieces of board over it in a slanting man- ‘account of its rendering the cattle uncomforts- 
ner. ‘ble and causing the manure to freeze to the 
At the base of this heap of earth, which) foor. Some sheds in which cattle are shel- 
should extend a little outside the hole, a small | tered are left open.at top, when they might 
trench should be made to carry off the water) be rendered comfortable in a very little time 


that runs down from the heap, or may run |/by laying even a coarse floor and throwing 


towards the place upon the ground. We} some fodder on it. When the boarding is 
have saved roots in this way so that they)! onen, the tie up may be made warm fora time 
were in as fine condition as in the fall. As I by plastering with green manure, and this 
they hardly touch each other they keep as|! method, with close attention to repairs during 
well as though they grew deep in the earth, || the winter, is much better than none in keep 
and remained through the winter; in some!) ing the poor animals warm; but the better 


winters when the ground has frozen little or | way is to have a good tight boarding or some 
none as it was protected by snow, we hive 


' || batterns to stop the cracks, as these will be 
observed that roots a little below the surface || permanent improvements that will save more 


were in good condition in the spring. than twice the expense in one season.—J6. 
Some persons have recommended preserv- — 


ing roots in this way, excepting instead of || Jf you wish to preserve fine teeth, always 


nae benger fy eee to err oe “ag ‘clean them thoroughly after eating your las' 
ing they advise making a hote at the side to} meal at night. 


let off the heated air and fill this hole with)) 
straw to keep out the cold air. | ao 
it } + = 
We cannot determine how near the roots), Add not trouble to the grief worn hea 


may be to the surface without freezing; in! Better to be alone than in bad company. 
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Transplanting Trees. ble to be loosened and blown over by the 


. ‘winds. To secure it in this respect, some 
The planting of trees, either fruit or forest||haye recommended that a stake or stakes 
h too much neglected by farmers, 


‘should be driven i in- 
wen tioee practiced by most of them, and shou driven into the ground, the top in 


'clining towards the tree, to which the body is 
_ ald be so conducted as to not only preserve || zt ’ y is 


: to be tied. Others, ice is gen- 
»» tree and prevent the entire loss of the|| , ers, and the practice is gen 


; u€llerally followed among European planters, 
yor, Dut also to afford it the best means of a y a pean p 


|plece three strong sticks in a triangle form 
apd and healthy growth. Trees may bej) across the roots of the tree, the angles being 


rnsplanted at oy, time — sap does |secured with a stout wood hook driven into 
ot flow, @ period among Ceciduous trees|| the ground, and thus all shaking or injury from 


sarked by the fall of the leaf’; or from Octo-|| winds is averted. McKnight maintained that 
er to April, but the time generally chosen || in transplanting trees, the greatest care should 
sthe spring. Convenience, however, should || he taken to give them not only the same kind 


4 ° . . | 
» consulted in this matter; as from the full)| of soi], but the same exposure, and that the 
employment of time in the spring months, the || side of the tree exposed to the sun before 
yeration is very hastily and impertectly per- || planting, should be so placed as to receive its 
oemed, frequently to the injury or loss of the || most direct rays afterwards. 
ree. Evergreens require a different treatment 
in transplanting trees as much of the dirt||and a different time of transplanting from 
should be retained on the roots as possible.—|| those that shed their leaves in the fall. The 
Tus will prevent the drying up of the small || best season for transplanting such is in the 
sbrous roots, which are indispensable for the|| fore part of June, or latter part of May, but 
wurishment of the tree, and will in part pre-|| without some preliminary measures many so 
vent that shock which all plants experience||removed will perish. It has been recom- 
more or less, when removed into a soil unlike | mended, and the method when tried has proved 
that in which they have grown. The long ‘very successful, that some two years before 
~ots, of course, must be cut off, and in fruit}| removal, or one year at least, that with a sharp 
trees, those that penetrate directly downwards|| spade, all the surface, and most of the other 
may be spared without danger; but in forest} roots, be cut off at the distance of two or three 
trees the downward shoots should be retained || feet from the tree, and that it then be allowed 
ws faras they can be. It is the custom with|/to stand undisturbed till wanted for removal. 
miny in setting out trees, to dig a small hole,||The result will be, that the earth near the 
wut far deeper than that in which the tree |tree will be filled with abundance of fine 
nas formerly stood. Into this deep hole the}! vigorous roots, and if, when taken up, proper 
mots are forced by bending, twisting and|/ precautions are used in lifting it from the bed, 
treading, the dead earth is shoveled in upon}! it may be removed without the least danger, 
them, and the trees are lefttotheir fate. In-j|/or scarcely retardation of its growth.— 
stead of its being a wonder that many perish|| Farmers’ Visiter. 
under such treatment, the wonder is that they 
survive. 

When trees are to be transplanted, the hole | ; ' 
for the reception of the setenahehl be broad | On preparing Ice and filling an Ice-house, 
mt not deep, as no tree when it is removed’ so as the Ice may keep for two or three 
should: be set in the earth more than a few|| eee. By Mr. James Youna, gardener to 
ches deeper than it stood before. The ve-| enry Smith, Esq. of Wilford-house, Not- 
getable mould and rich earth of the surface) ting hamshire. 
should be retained for placing on the roots of || Srr,—None of your correspondents having 
the tree, and if there is not a sufficient supply | laid before us the proper method of preserving 
of the proper kind, it should be brought for the|| ice, so as to keep in an exposed situation 
purpose, The tree should be removed and||through the hot months of summer, for one, 
paced in the spot dug for it with as little dis-|| two, or more years, as may be required, I now 
turbance of the rootlets as may be, and with-|| venture to do so. Most gardeners who are 
out any bending or bruising of the larger ones. |in the habit of laying up ice annually for 
if these are too long, they may be cut off, but |summer use, complain of its melting away 
‘l! should be allowed to remain that the pit |too rapidly. ‘This, I presume, is owing to the 
will receive. After being placed, the best||method they practice to preserve it. To rem- 
earth should be thrown on the roots and shaken | edy this evil, the method which I have prac- 
«t gently pressed down till the whole are |tised for a considerable number of years, 
covered, and the hole filled. '| with gratifying success, is as follows : 

It is necessary that the tree transplanted | In the month of December or January, 
should be kept firm in the earth until the roots|| when the water-pools are frozen to a sufficient 
have time to fix themselves, or it will be lia-|, thickness, say one or two inches, proceed to 
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break the ice in pieces, and draw it off the || the ground in a bin, or corner of the ..» r 
water with iron hooks, conveying it to the| in small quantities, they may be ono * 
ice-house in carts, as quick as possible. Be-|| by covering them well with eart). wel x 
fore throwing it into the house, three or four || quantity of roots be large, there shoul | ee 
men should be emploved to break it in small | alternate layers of roots and earth, ro a 
ieces, about the size of common road metal. || convenient, it is as well to put the roots, Ma 
Then carry it into the house, where two men |/ close box or cask, first a layer of eart), then in 
should be again employed in pounding it al-) one of roots, and a good covering of ear) Man: 


most to powder. Lay the bottom and the 
sides of the house with a layer of wheat straw || lowed, as most convenient. The trots ,., 
three or four inches thick. After there are || best saved by being embedded closely jn on 
about two feet of ice thus pounded, take ten |/and having enough to cover them to prover: 
nds of salt, and dissolve in ten gallons of || its drying readily. 7 
wiling water. When the salt is sufficiently || W hen roots are covered with earth, tho, 
dissolved, pour it on the ice through a com-|/may be saved in a cooler cellar than whe. 
mon garden watering-pot ; thus going on reg- || exposed, as they will be much less |iabje , 
ularly every two feet, watering, and laying.|| freeze, and when thus protected they kee. 
the sides with straw till the house is filled, |! better where it is tolerably. cool. Any py. 
finishing with a double quantity of salt wa-| earth, having only a common degree of mois 
ter. After it has been in eight days, and||ture, is good for saving roots, and wil] ». 
when it has subsided, fill up closely with|)swer about as well as sand if it be fine, » 
small bundles of straw, to exclude all air as| that it will run down closely and cover ther, 
far as ible. /A person living in a city and having only a 
? An ice house filled in this manner will be |! garden spot, can generally get good earth {iy 
found, when opened in summer, to be as|\ this purpose, by removing the top as far as 
firm as a rock, and to require at all times the || has been cultivated and taking up the pure 
force of a pick-axe to break it up. It will be || Soil below. | 
found to keep three times longer than the|| Most farmers have good cellars in whic) 
common method of filling ice-houses, and is a can lay their potatoes on the earth, ani 
more suitable for being received from the ice-|| by keeping their cellars shut close and free 
house for use, as it will keep three times lon- | from light, they usually save their potatoes 
ger when exposed to the air. I was induced|; Well without covering them, but they mos 
to try the above method, on account of our|/not infer from this that other roots may be 
ice-house being placed ina very exposed sit- |! kept well m the same manner, for as they are 
uation. Thesun shines from rising to setting |) ore liable to injury from being dried and 
on it, and it was found impossible, before || exposed to air, they should be protected with 
adopting this plan, to keep ice above a year, || ore care. 
and now it keeps three years, and the last of | We have known good turneps and beets 


it is as good as the first. I remain, sir, &c., | become very poor ina few months, when with 
James Youna. | Proper care in laying them down in earth 


they might have been kept perfectly good ti! 
/warm weather. We had some early garden 
‘stone turneps fast fall, which kind is of as 
transient duration as any kind cultivated; we 
Every person that has a family should lay|| put them in a barrel with layers of earth, and 
in a good stock of roots for winter, whether|| they were excellent the first of May; they 
he raises them or not; if he raise them, the || continued good till the warm weather caused 
best should be selected in the fall and properly | them to grow. 
preserved ; and if he has to purchase them,|| Most persons that raise parsneps let them 
then he should do it while they are in good|/remain in the ground till spring, and then 
condition, and save them well, instead of buy-|| they can have only a few messes before they 
ing them after they have lost much of their|/ begin to grow; instead of this way, a pet 
good qualities, as 1s the case when they are/|'should be dug and put in the cellar, packed 
saved without proper attention. in earth, that they may be used as wantec 
Beets, carrots, turneps, parsneps, &c., are|/ through the winter. 
often put into the cellar without any protec-|| The best roots for eating are of a small ct 
tion from the air, and they soon become dry |) middling size; the large ones should be given 
and poor, or they may be put in large piles in} tu stock. Turneps that were sown late an 
a warm cellar and heat, and thus become} have acquired one-third or one-half the asvt 
poor. These roots of the proper shape and|| size, are of a much better quality for pres 
quality, should be selected very soon after|! use, and they keep far better than those ths! 
they are dug, and saved in pure earth or sand.| have a full growth. | 
If there be a convenient place tolaythem on There is generally time enough to ri 


top. Either of these methods may be 








Wilford-house, Sept. 5, 1839. 
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for winter use after digging early || searching into the bowels of the earth to as- 
tes. Some of sufficient size were raised || certain the cause of the heat which uniformly 
Pie way last year, and we have seen some |} increases as we approach the centre. 
ss season that have already attained a good GEOLOGY. 
ese for eating, on a a ae Modern geologists contend that our earth 
, crop of potatoes; ans ey Wet Provably || was once a ball of liquid Java, and that in a 
pow 8 month or more yet. course of time, passing through a cold sky, 
Se. its outside has become so coo] as to form a 
«The Cultivator’s Almanac and Cabinet of || shell or crust hard enough for mortals to stand 
tricultural Knowledge, for the year 1840, || upon. That the eruptions of volcanic moun- 


. tains are caused by the contraction of this 
, nsTER, Esq., Editor of . it 
by WILLIAM BuckMInsT=e, P cooling shell, making a combined pressure on 


ye Boston Cultivator” is before us. It is||the heated liquid below us, and causing it to 
yeatly got up, as the phrase is, and we think it|| burst out at the various crevices, which are 


gust give general satisfaction. Itconsistsof || usually mountains thrown up in the early 
6 


é . || stages of this crusty formation. It is an as- 
we hundred and twenty-four pages, including certained fact that the deeper we descend in- 


he Calendar, which is calculated for Boston, || to the earth the greater the heat, increasing 
Vew York, and Washington City. The few ||about one degree to sixty feet, and: that we 
ables givert are replete with interest, and should therefore not be in much dread of the 
‘a 


frosts of January, if we would first step down 
the great part of the reading matter is such || one single mile below our customary platform. 


ss to commend it to the notice and favor of || If the doctrine be correct that our earth is 
the practical farmer, and all who desire to still growing cooler, we may, by and by, 


| . wish to creep a little below the surface to en- 
improve in the arts of agriculture and hus- joy a portion of this rarified atmosphere in 


undry. D.H. WaiittaMs, Boston, is the pub-|| the absence of the sum: as the Esquimeaux 
lisher, but we learn that the work may be ob-|| Indians now do when they are deprived of its 


nined in this city of Mr. Perkins, Chestnut || "*Y* 


grneps 


greet, We extract a part of the notices for , SAnh eee 
the Winter brings joy to the youth who are 
not at that season so much confined to labor, 
Month of January. and they hail its return with quite as much 


With the month of January we commence! 2€St as the aged do the return of the summer 
the year. The Romans commenced it on the ||@2800- The sleigh ride and the skating fro- 
frst of March. July took its name from the! lick are sports in which the frost must always 
great Julius Cesar. August from Augustus vee a share, and it is always made welcome 
Cesar. September from the numeral septem|| ' the ee Winter has its comforts for 
ween, being the seventh from March. Octo, the adults also. The long evenings favor the 
ight—novem, nine,—decem, ten, furnish the || °C! visits of country people, who often, with- 
other numeral months. out a formal invitation, take up their abode 

January is usually our coldest month, though || for the evening in a neighbor's house, and 
smetimes we have a day in February as cold || “ t#!k the night away,” at least in part, over 
tsany inthe season. In December, with our|| #50¢ial fire—in an open fire place,—that gives 
shortest days, we seldom have the coldest of || !ighttothe whole room. Here farmers will talk 
weather. The heat of the summer has not || their modes of management, of their stock, 
ul! passed off, and warmth is ascending from || f their grain, of their vegetables, and of their 
the earth to mitigate the severity of the frost. || Y@2"'s store of meat, salted up safe in the cellar: 

and they enjoy a feeling of independence un- 
, vaears. known to him who mit tictt seek employment, 

Philosophers have sometimes disputed on|/ then his compensation, then the best market 
a question whether frost was a positive or|/to lay out his cash in, from day to day, to sup- 
* negative quality. Cowpgr exclaims,—|| port an anxious family. When the good hus- 
“What art thou, Frost!” These were times/|| bandman has laid up his stores for the season, 
¥aen men disputed much upon words, and || and feels within himself that he has provided 
could hardly hope for any useful result from|| comforts not only for himself and family, but 
“eur discussions, Bacon led the way of in-|| for his cattle and all the brute race on his 
juiry into the nature of things and of course || farm—that he has fields of his own that will 
‘ought less of the terms made use of, pro-||always, with a common blessing, yield him 
"ded they conveyed the proper ideas; and||an abundance of the good things of lifo—that 
pulosophers now, instead of inquiring whether|| the failures or the misfortunes of those en- 
‘old 8 a negative or a positive quality, are gaged in more uncertain pursuits need not, 
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in any great degree, affect his business—he 

feelsa degree of security and of independence 

unknown to most other classes of society. 
DEPENDENCE USEFUL. 

Could the farmer live wholly within him- 
self—could he manufacture so as to supply all 
his wants and not feel under obligation to any 
for the necessaries or the luxuries of life—did 
he want no favors from a neighbor—the ten- 
dency of such a state of things would be to 
exclusiveness, selfishness, and even to mo- 
roseness, And Providence has wisely pro- 
vided that we shall be dependent on each 
other. There are eee evils attend- 
ing on the independence of which we have 
spoken, and the independent farmer is almost 
the last man to attempt to make any improve- 
ment in his condition ; one reason for this is, he 
feels less in need of improvement in his out- 
ward circumstances than most other people. 
Independence to a certain extent is a useful 
trait. Itis desirable that every one should be 
so independent as to think for himself and to 
act freely; but a stiff and surly independence 


is nota virtue. It is too closely allied to self: | 


ishness. 
FUEL. 

In our climate we need parlor fires more 
than half the year, and as our cities and towns 
multiply and extend we should also multiply 
the —— of fuel. Instead of this we are 
clearing off our forests and converting them 
into pasture grounds. The forests of New 
England have supplied us with the principal 
portion of our fuel, but they would soon prove 
inadequate if we had no other sources. Our 
improved methods of cutting will serve greatly 
to increase the supply, asa great revolution in 
opinion has taken place within thirty years. 
Now the practice of cutting the large and small 
wood clean is almost universal, though we 
sometimes find a veteran who adheres to the 
old mode of singling out the oldest and the 
decayed trees of his forest and trampling 
down a hundred young ones in hauling it out, 
We now cut every tree small and great, and 
find that the small stumps very generally send 
out new shoots, and often ten for one. 


PIT COAL. 


This is an article which is now very gen- 
erally used in our cities in cold weather in 
preference to wood. We remember when 
none was used except the English Liverpool 
coal, and this was brought here as ballast for 
vessels and could thus be afforded at a price 
which was not thought extravagant. We 
have not yet discovered any native coal eo full 
of bitumen and affording so much blaze as the 
English coal—or sea coal—as it was called. 
The mines now discovered in Pennsylvania 


=~ uary. Vou. IV. 
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exhaustible ; and it is probable 
will be the principal fuel of our a oe 
mines have lately been opened in Moss = 
setts and in Rhode Island, and it is ho _ 
shall at length discover those of the first , 7 
|} ity. — 
| PEAT. 
This substance has been used in many pen 
of New England, as fuel, for some valieeae 
Not much of it is brought into the cities and 
towns, but it is found a very cheap and Usefa) 
fuel in the country, when it is mixed with 
wood. When burnt alone it makes a sly 
and very lasting fire, and it is excellent to 
preserve a moderate heat for a great lengt) 
of time. It is much used to preserve fp. 
through the night—one lump as large as , 
couple of bricks having been known to retain 
fire for at least three days. Many cords of 
this may be dug up on one square rod of 
ground, as we can often go several feet deep 
| This substance is formed principally of the 

vegetable growth of low lands. Grasses and 
|| bushes growing to the surface of the water 
in a small pond have been known, in a few 
years to make such encroachment from the 
banks as to usurp entirely the site of the 
pond. <A perfectly level surface is thys 
formed, and such meadows are now often made 
to produce the best of English hay. 


CHESTNUT WOOD. 


The chestnut is found an exceedingly use. 
ful tree in New England, though it is not the 
best of wood for fuel, but as its price is more 
than half that of walnut or of rock maple, and 
as six cords of chestnut may be grown sooner 
than one cord of walnut, a chestnut lot is much 
more valuable even for fuel than is a lot of 
walnut. 

But the durability of this timber, and the 
ease with which. it is cloven into posts, rails, 
stakes, &c., constitute it one of the very best 
articles for wooden fence. A chestnut ra! 
kept up from the ground, but exposed to the 
weather, will often remain sound for seventy- 
five years. Sprouts from the stumps of these 
trees spring up with great rapidity, and often 
attain to the height of ten feet the first ser 
son. 


FODDERING CATTLE. 


Various modes of managing cattle in wit 
ter are adopted by farmers. In some of our 
coldest states, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 

Maine, cattle are often allowed to be out dur- 
ope the night, or are barely sheltered by 
open shed. And it is believed that young 
cattle are better wintered in this way then 
when tied fast to a standshal, and shut up 
close inastable. When habituated to it, the 
‘do not appear to suffer from the cold, provired 


and in many of the western states seem in-!|they are sheltered and protected from te 
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1 They should always be sheltered | sifted on them when they cannot obtain a sup- 

yctected from rains and storms, and their ‘ply for themselves. Racks, therefore, should 

* should lie on the south and east side of || not be made to keep the dust out of their 

"yarns and sheds. Under these shelters || heads. 

e always appear more comfortable a sowke. 

oon ranged 10 oe eos — i In winter these should be kept where they 
je down 10 stusel- and beathen-f have constant access to food—to light, 

i aniaaeie ea Me ood || it oer - a ee — apply 
2 g | uckwheat is kept for them they will no 
: hen cattle are fed | P \ 

aks should be provided w | 


: . ||gormandize as when they have been kept 
i Be yords, and er —_ of vo a a |hungry. They will not eat somuch as when 
th vated. As we . = eep =— he Hee | fed only twice in a week, and they will return 
iw ve poorer kinds of hay, or straw, &c., they more eggs. Buckwheat is good food for them. 


; ond to eat those better when at liberty . ant 
. ae ood whagn thelr teenth makes! Boiled potatoes are good, as both these articles 


contain lime, which is necessary for the 
re {ql any mess of fodder placed before them. formation of the egg-shell. Fowls are often 


MANURES OF WINTER. ‘so mischievous in summer, that many farmers 
When cattle are tied up in stalls, the ma- ‘refiuse to keep them. But there are times 
wre which falls from them must be thrown when they may traverse the garden to very 
ut daily. This is exposed to the freezing great advantage. Without much training 
“ the thawing of the winter season, and they soon learn to follow close in the rear of 
- can be no doubt it is much injured | the ploughman, and pick up the worms now 
. » this way. We find that lumps of manure jJust aroused from bed. With very little ex- 
\ 
A 
5 


vat have been frozen and thawed a few times || Pense @ yard may be made for them to be shut 
wre nearly destitute of perfume, and therefore ||!" for one or two months in the year, and then 
vost have lost much of their virtue. Cattle, || they can go at large without doing mischief. 
vit loose in a yard, on the other hand, tram- When attended to, they are valuable property 
sjedown close all the manure among the/||#nd if we keep them in summer, we should 
vattered litter, and it is not subject to such ||©ttive to make them pay in part for their 
exposure to the weather as that which is in winter. 
thrown loosely out of the barn. Then in the gma ientenicintingsenenentn 
one case we catch all the liquid portion of Hints on the Care of Horses. 
‘be manure, which is absorbed in the litter There are a great many farmers who take 
ind in the soil placed in the yard for that pur-|| hut poor care of their horses in the winter 
wse—in the other case we lose most of this||season. In the short days they have water 
‘quid, which is quite as valuable as the other || before dark, and then have to go without un- 
part of it. | til nine or ten o’clock the next morning, or if 
LICE ON CATTLE. they have water early in the — they 


Some ingenious men have given directions will not usually drink, as their time of thirst 
g : 


ir building racks in such form as to keep the ||#8 Past. Horses seldom refuse water after 


may seeds and the chaff out of the heads of ||they have eaten their evening meal, though 
theanimals, We call this book farming. Hay || f they do not have it then, they will usually 


} . . . 
weds, or dust, or dirt, are excellent articles to||4rink but little the next morning until after 
keep out lice from the heads and shoulders of | 


‘eating. So if a horse will not drink early 
cattle, Animals of this kind are quite fond '|in the morning, it is no indication that he has 
not been thirsty the previous evening. 


f wallowing in sand banks, and goring gravel || 
its in mock warfare ; and when they scratch || We have been particular in our observations 


up the loose dirt with their fore feet, they = rn ee cm th horse out 
re hae andeoenely on their backs! | Hene a0 seldom. knew him to fail of drinking 
which are now found far better remedies for |heartily. Then for experiment we omitted 
x7 tas for “sore tiles.” | Fowle thet are||to O'S the momieg, betre, he wan fod, and 
Ad thee a cers uniformly become lousy. |! ¥~"wonld seldom drink. If it be best for 
careinks nar, ot, when, teoy con od «|ltiets, eo io generelly allowed, then, thoy 
tnimals—wonderful instinct !— caer surely to have a supply immediately 











after eating, when they are usually thirsty ; 

> ee though the superficial observer who finds that 
» shaa their poison and to choose their food.” they will not drink early in the morning may 

Cattle need no unguents—no tobacco stecps | think that all has been well. 

‘0 destroy their vermin. Dust should be There is not a man probably, who has not 


“Who taught the nations of the field and flood 
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at times been very much in want of drink, | 
and yet, without being able to obtain it, his 
thirst has gradually abated. In this ease the | 
juices from other parts of the body are, in a) 
measure, put in requisition to supply moisture | 
when it is wanted, so by an equalness the 
thirst is abated or done away, but there is a. 
deficiency of moisture in the system—a_ 
drought less severe but more extensive which, | 
if experienced daily, will prove unfavorable 
to health and strength; and in animals it will 
injure the growth of the young and operate 
against the fine, healthy condition of every 
creature. They must have water when they | 
need it or they will not drink; like men, they 
do not eat and drink according to fashion and 
custom. | 
Some farmers will use their horses till they 
are warm and sweaty, and then put them up, ; 
perhaps in acold barn, without covering them 
with any thing to keep them warm; this evil 
is often greatly increased by allowing the 
horses to drink freely of water while warm, 
in order to save the trouble of watering them 
after they have stood till cool; a great many 
horses suffer in this way, and some are ruined. | 
For a man or beast to be inactive and exposed 
to cold after exercise and perspiration, is very | 
destructive of health, and will destroy the 
strongest constitutions. Every man knows 
the importance of guarding himself against, 
exposure to cold after perspiration, and how a. 
drink of cold water, in this state, will send a_ 
chill through his whole frame. Though a man 
is not like a horse, he resembles him in his: 
ability to endure a great deal of labor, with 
proper management, and in his liability to’ 
disease if his tender frame be not guarded 
with care. 
It was observed in the Farmer, some months | 
avo, that it was better for a horse to have a’ 
place in the winter where he could stand, 
upon the manure, and walk round at ease, | 
than to be confined to a stall and stand upon 
a hard floor. But in this case, as the horse} 
will generally stand in one place to eat, the 
manure will accumulate under his hind feet 
so that he will stand uneasy, unless it be lev-. 
elled frequently so that it will be as high or| 
higher under his fore fect. 
Currying horses is very much neglected by | 
some farmers. This operation is very im-| 
portant, as it contributes both to the pleasure 
and health of the animal. In some cases this’ 
business is hardly attended to, being performed | 
only a few times in the course of the winter. | 
Many a farmer's horse that is now stupid | 
and lazy, and of a miserable appearance, | 
would, under the care of a good hostler, with-| 
out extra keeping, become so changed in his) 
appearance and spirits, in a few months, though | 
performing the same amount of labor, that his, 
owner would hardly know him | 
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Vor fy 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet aol 
Marl.. 

Mr. Eprror,—Your corres 
last number of the “ Cabin” ee” 
from Honey-brook Township, Chester 
on the subject of lime, &c., states that tn" 
have marl in abundance in the seeks 
from two to forty feet beneath the surface» 
the ground. From the geological inate, 
that portion of Chester county, I am ae 
to think that your correspondent js eatin 
mistaken in regard to the character of : 
mineral substance which he names yp, 
Chester county lies within a primitive ie 
trict, so called by geologists, with the item 
tion of a range of red shell and red sundston 
rocks, which pass through the north easter, 
section, leaving the township of which yo . 
correspondent speaks, entirely within’ 1), 
primitive district, and which is, I belies 
principally characterized by that formatic, 
designated by the name Gneiss. The tow 
ship of Honey-brook being exclusively prim). 
tive, it entirely forbids the idea of the exis. 
ence of marl, as that valuable mineral sy). 
stance is never found in a primitive country. 
And indeed I doubt much as to whether may! 
ean be found within the limits of the Sto 
of Pennsylvania, being confined in the United 
States perhaps exclusively to the Tirtia 
formation, and the alluvial and deluvial de 
posits which lie principally on the seaboari, 
and are of recent date when compared with 
the other formations. Your correspondent, by 
forwarding a specimen of the mineral t 
which he alludes to the “Chester county 
Cabinet of Natural Sciences,” located in West 
Chester, I doubt not, would be able to obtain 
satisfactory information in regard to its name 
and character. 
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A Susscriser. 
Plumbago Hill, near West Chester. 


From the New England Farmer. 
Review of the Season. 

The agricultural year is now drawing tos 
close. A severe frost occurred on the 2th 
ult., and vegetation is brought to a stand. The 
leaves have in a great measure fallen, thoug’ 
come still cling to the trees, like men, after 
the powers of action and enjoyments are gon®, 
still holding on to life. The Indian corn har- 
vest is generally concluded; and the house 
and cellars must soon be barricaded sgains 
the entrance of those relentless enemies, ! 
so they may be called, cold and frost. 

‘lhe review of the season, so far as the |: 
bors of the husbandman are concerned, pre 


jsent a most emphatical call for grateful #&- 


knowledgement. The earth has broug® 
‘orth abundantly. Almost all vegetable pre 
ducts have been in perfection; and there #"° 
ample supplies for man and beast. It is bod 
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ion and folly to suppose that every 
eer indeed thet any thing in nature 
sd be measured by our wishes or our no- 
oa of utility or expediency ; but it would 
Pte jificult to point out a season, when a more 

Seral compensation has been made to agri- 
7 BAB” oral industry and skill. 

“furly vegetables came forward seasonably 
; of in abundance. The small fruits yielded 
of Tae fasely. Grass has been every where much 
‘et Me than a middling crop; and after the 
ely ext part of the summer, no season was ever 
wore favorable to the securing of it. Rye 
wd oats throughout the State, as far as we 
save heard, have given a great yield. Wheat, 
is our part of the country, has in general pro- 
= jgced an inferior crop; but in the western 


; Sates it was never more abundant. It is 
. «id that wheat on the Wabash sells freely at 
" sirty-seven and a-half cents per bushel ; and 
a hat it can be easily brought round to New 
" WM ek insacks holding two bushels, by the way 


{New Orleans, and delivered free of all 
; charges, at eighty-five cents per bushel. We 
save been told, perhaps, however, it may be 
mlya traveler’s story, and the due abate- 
nents are to be made from it, that one farmer 
. in Michigan has this season, on thirteen hun- 
d ired acres, raised thirty-nine thousand bush- 
. els of wheat. Be this as it may, western 
. New York is full of wheat. Dairy produce, 
woo, through the country is abundant. Indian 
h com has come in well, and so perfectly has it 
ripened every where, that many farmers are 
, m the situation of one who said he did not 
know what he should do for pig corn to feed 
his swine. The crops of onions, in some of 
' our towns a large product, have, it is believed, 
fallen short of a usual supply. Sugar beets, 
ruta baga and carrots, were perhaps never 
wetter. More young stock has been raised in 
Massachusetts the current year, than is re- 
membered to have been raised in any previous 
year. We might go on, but we stop here. 
With all this abundance, in the midst of 
these unmeasured bounties of Divine Provi- 
dence, perhaps there was never more or louder 
complaints of hard times and hard pressures; 
and the commercial world seems to be threat- 
ened with a general crash. ‘There is no mys- 
tery in all these matters; and we mean, at 
sme future time, to discuss at large the cause 
of these embarrassments and sufferings. 
may not be very palatable to our pride to hear 
of them, but it may prove medicinal to our 
morals. Presently we shall hear that neither 
individuals nor communities, through either 
avarice or folly, can violate the great laws of 
nature or Providence with impunity. If men 
will not labor, they cannot be allowed to eat; 
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plunge headlong into every species of specu- 
ation and gambling, then, according to the 
proverbs of the wise, he that maketh haste to 
be rich shall seldom be innocent; and the 
folly of fools shall destroy them. All that 


‘seems to be lamentable im the case is, that 


the guilty drag the innocent into the same 
vortex of ruin. This arises from our social 
constitution ; and is not without its benevolent 
designs and beneficent uses. Whatever the 
honest and industrious, however, may be 
doomed to suffer on account of other men’s 
follies and crimes, there is one good, the 
greatest of all earthly goods, of which a just 
Providence will never suffer them to be de- 
prived—that is a clear conscience—as the 
Romans called it, “the mind conscious of 
right.” ‘This is a treasure which the wealth 
of the world cannot purchase, and for the loss 
of which the wealth of the world would be a 
poor equivalent. H. C. 


Sugar Beet. 


‘The attention of farmers is requested to 
the subjoined communication from the Hon. 
Exvurs Lewis, of Lycoming county, Pa., in 
regard to the cultivation of this plant, as a 
feed for cattle. All “ezxperiments” of this 
kind being well worthy of trial, and that of 
Judge L. having resulted so advantageously, 
we think it commends itself to the Rauiie 
consideration of the farming community gen- 
erally.— Harrisburg Keystone. 

In the month of April last, I planted about 
an acre of sugar beets, for the purpose of feed- 
ing to the cattle during the winter season.— 
The ground consisted of several patches, some 
of which had been used for potatoes the year 
before.—After it was properly prepared, deep 
furrows were run through it two feet apart, 
in which manure was afterwards deposited, 
which was covered by running a furrow on 
each side of the first, wien forming a 
small ridge over the manure. Along this the 
beets were dropped and covered by means of 
a species of hand drill of my own invention, 
composed of a piece of two inch plank about 
a foot long, in the shape of a triangle, with 
three old harrow teeth formed like small 
shovels of the proper shape, and a handle of 
about four and a half feet long, with a calibre 


[t|| about the size of a rifle bore, through which 


the seed were made to descend into a furrow 
formed by the front tooth; they were covered 
by the two hind teeth. The seed were de- 
posited in the row about a foot apart. On 
the first of November the beets were taken 
up. The product of four hundred and forty 
feet was weighed on the hay scales and 


and if they will not be satisfied with the amounted to eight hundred and twenty pounds, 
gradual and moderate, yet ample gains of || which, counting sixty pounds to the bushel, 
honest industry and just frugality, but will'! would be thirteen bushels and two thirds.— 
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160 The Good Work Advancing. Vor. IV 
Senne eee ee ee Te mn te, 
The whole product of the acre at this rate is||eties have been formed during the year— 
thirteen hundred and fifty-three bushels.—|| circumstance hitherto unknown to our annals : 


This will ensure me plenty of good milk and}! 
butter during the winter, ‘and may serve to and far greater attention has been paid to the 


show that the beet is w orthy the attention of || interests of agriculture in all its Various de, 
farmers who have no intention to make sugar. | partments, than at any previous time. Fr. 


I consider a bushel of beets nearly equal in t - 
value to a bushel of oats. Thirteen hindred | Perenenta RAVENS REM, HE. Ahen the grea: 


and fifty-three hushels at thirty cents would | || scale, at least very extensively—and jn ths 
make the yield of an acre four hundred and |, matter the farmer has a decided advantage — 


five dollars and ninety cents. Yours, &c, ‘Know ledge has been greatly | increased, 154 
QS jour brother farmers, many of them at least, 
THE FARMERS’ CABINET. | are prepared to enter in good spirits apg in 
PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 15, 1839. ‘somewhat improved circumstances, on th» 
SS | labors of another year. The raising of no, 
The Good Work Advancing. ‘for the purpose of feeding cattle is no longer 
Nothing can have a greater tendency to} a matter of experiment. The great import. 
encourage the friends of an enlightened and ance of this cron isnow established, and we pre. 
judici ious system of agriculture, to persevere \ sume that those persons who have put in the; r 
in their pratseworthy efforts, than the spirit of |, winter grain, where the sugar beet has been 
improvement, which appears to be widely dif-|) last raised, and especially if two successive 
fusing itself throughout our land. The re-|/ crops have been taken from the same ground, 
sults of the late Cattle Shows and Agricul-| provided the earth has been properly tume 
tural Exhibitions, held in various parts of the| up, and the grain sown of a good quality, 
union during the present season—the increas-| will be abundantly satisfied with the re. 
ing interest manifested by members and | sults of the ensuing season. The sugar beet 
others—the fine condition of the stock exhi-| especially, and the root crop in general, has 
bited—the great variety and value of new||tendency to leave the ground in admirable 
agricultural implements, and the determina-) order for any of the small grain crops to sue. 
tion of the tillers of the soil not to rest short!;ceed. While we recommend to every farmer 
of every attainable improvement to bring||to put in a full supply of roots the ensuing 
their farms to the highest grade in the scale||season, sufficient for his cattle during the 
of fertility, and of consequent profit to them- || next winter, we would advise him not to enter- 
selves, and great advantage to the community | tain the opinion, or even to attempt the man- 
at large—are full of promise. ‘ufacture of sugar, from the beet. It is not the 
During the present year a large number of |! province of the farmer—and in the present 
Agricultural Societies have been organized— || state of chemical and agricultural science it 
possessing within themselves the elements of || cannot become a profitable subject of house 
great good. Besides, several societies formed || hold fabrication, To be successful, its manv- 
long since, and which were permitted to lan-|) faeture must be conducted on the great scale 
guish through the lukewarmness of their |—then there is neither risk nor difficulty— 
members, have been resuscitated—a proper|)The farmer should be content with raising, 
spirit appears to pervade them, and no doubt | at the present, a sufficient quantity of roots 
can be entertained but that the greatest bene-|| for his own use, and the keep of his stoci, 
fits will result to the community at large from | and when sugar manufactories and refine: 
the organization of Societies--numbering || ries are established, then it will be time 
among their members many of the most en-|/ to think of raising beets for the purpose of 
lightened and public spirited agriculturists of|| sugar making ; and no doubt, if the busines 
our country—and having for their basis the|\ is properly commenced—with a competent 
improvement of agricultural knowledge. We heed, sufficient capital, and the right kind of 
believe that in every state in the union, soci-|) machinery—a ready market at fair prices wu 
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4e found for all the beets that can be raised | We have already observed, that the best 
~ithin the proper circle of each manufacturing} spirit prevailed at the exhibitions recently 
atablishment. But, admitting that a pound of held. They must, indeed, have been animat- 
«gat is never made from the beet, still, its in- ‘ing to all the friends of improvement, and 
enduction into the country, and its almost uni-| we cannot but regret that it is not in our 
-ersal culture, must be regarded as a national || power to furnish our readers with a synopsis 
yenefit. The large return it renders, the ea-||of their proceedings ; we must however refer 
cermess with which almost all kinds of stock | to the laudable efforts of our friends on the 
sed on it, and their disposition to fatten on it | / Peninsula—a district naturally rich, but which 
_its peculiar adaptations to dairy stock, not | by the old and wretched system has been im- 
nerely increasing the quantity but also the: | Poverished. The evil effects of drawing suc- 

ity of the milk and butter, together with | cessive crops from the same soil, without re- 
he excellent order in which it leaves the |plenishing it with enriching manures, was 








} cround on which it is grewn, all concur in || never more strikingly exemplified than in the 


pinting it out as one of the most eligible crops | case of the Peninsula. The error is seen and 
the farmer can raise. We would by no means || felt, and will now be remedied, as persevering 
have the sugar beet raised to the exclusion of ||and intelligent men have set themselves to 
other root crops, especially such as the ruta-|| work, to bring back these cropped lands to 
taga, carrot, potato, &c.; asa change, e¥en for || their early and high state of fertility. In this 
sock, is both good and desirable. good and important work they have every 

The more general introduction among our||thing to encourage them—Providence has 
f&rmers of Improved Implements in Agricul-|| placed within their reach every thing neces- 
ture, has not been without its effect. Many ||sary to render the soil not only highly produc- 
of these machines are calculated not only to|| tive, but equal in point of fertility to any other 
lessen the labors of the field, but also perform || equal extent of connected territory in the 
the work in a more perfect manner than it|| United States; marl of the best quality (the 
ean be done by hand. Foremost among those || green sand) and exhavstless beds of calcare- 
deserving public commendation, is the Reap-||ous matter, abound in almost every quarter, 
ing and Mowing Machine, invented by Mr.||and may be said to be within the reach of 
Oseo Hussey, of Baltimore;* the Centre||every farmer. Lime, also, can be obtained 
Draught Plough, possessing many peculiar || from the adjacent lime regions, at a very rea- 
excellencies over others, one of which is its||sonable price. And not only so, but the best 
lightness of draught, as well as the neat and || markets the union affords are, on either hand, 
very perfect manner in which it performs its|| easily reached, and at a small expense—Bal- 
work; the Corn Planter, invented by Mr.|'timore, Philadelphia and New York ; and the 
Buckminster, promises well,—Straw Cutters, ||day is not far distant, when Delaware and the 
Root Cutters, Threshing and other Machines, || Eastern Shore of Maryland will become a 
tre either newly invented, or greatly im- great garden—the Netherlands of the United 
proved. ‘The stigma so long attached to this, || States. 


the most noble of all earthly pursuits, is | — 
washed away—the strong prejudices have|, THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF THE EASTERN 
been dissipated, and agriculture is now re- SHORE OF MARYLAND, 


garded by the truly intelligent, as not only || ‘Held their annual Cattle Show and Fair, at 
the first of arts, but the most dignified calling | Easton, on the 24th and 25th days of October. 

that can claim the attention of man. A number of premiums were awarded for 
‘Cattle, Horses, Jacks, Mules, Swine, Sheep, 
&c. The various committees speak in the 
highest terms of the animals exhibited, eqnal- 
.ing if not excelling on the whole, any former 





*Por a fall description, and various statements re- 
meat this truly valuable machine, the reader is re- 
= red to the preceding volumes of the Farmers Cabi- 

There ought to be one at least in every neigh- l. 
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162 The Good Work Advancing. 


exhibition. Col. N. Gotpsporoven exhibited || make it more plain, I 


a machine for threshing and shelling corn, 
which received the first premium. Mr. E. 
N. Hameteron presented a set of machinery 
for reeling silk from the cocoons and making 
sewing silk, and alsoacorn planter. Several 
samples of excellent native sewing silk.— 
The display of Household Manufactures was 
large and of the first order, and spoke loudly 
in favor of the good taste and industry of the 
ladies. Success tothem. The Butter sub- 
mitted was very superior, and the judges were 
not a little puzzled in deciding on the com- 
parative merits of the different lots. The 


ploughing match was well attended, and gave 


great satisfaction. The committee on Crops 
awarded the first and second premium on 
wheat and corn to Col. N. Go_psporoveu ; 
the third to Mr. Tuomas C. Nicno rs, for the 
best acre of Mangle Wurtzel. Samples of 
wheat yielding thirty-three and a third bush- 
els to the acre, were exhibited by Samven H. 
Benny. Governor Samvet Stevens, of Tal- 
bot county, also exhibited samples of corn, pro- 
ducing ninety-two bushels to the acre. Other 
samples of grains, roots, &c. were exhibited, 
and favorably spoken of by the committee.— 
As the crops of grain and mange! wurtzel re- 
ferred to are so much larger than those raised 
for years back in the Peninsula, we give be- 
low the different statements as to the mode 
of culture adopted by the several growers. 


CROP OF CORN 


Raised by Gov. Stevens, of Talbot county.— 
Having offered for premium the product of an 
acre of corn, it devolves on me, in conformity 
to the desire and request of the Trustees of 
the Agricultural Society, to describe the mode 
of cultivating said acre, viz:—The ground 
having been well ploughed, I run deep fur- 
rows seven feet distance, which I filled with 
good manure, which was covered up; then 
one foot on each side of said manure, I run 
a light furrow, in which I dropped my corn at 
distances, one foot, putting two stocks in a 
hill, endeavoring as much as possible to break 
joints. ‘Thus my corn was two feet apart, one 
way, and longitudinally one foot, with two 
stalks in a hill; about one half of the ground 
was additionally manured with about two 
spoonfulls of ashes and plaster of Paris 
(mixed in cqual proportions,) onthe hill To 





Vou. IV 


leave to maka 
draught of the mode of planting. make e 


Yours with respect, Samu. Stevens 


n one foot between the hills. 


. —_—« 
Furrow with manure iwo feet wide. a 
ed 
el * - * ———— ee, 


— *¥__-__ *_-__ ——— FH» 
Vorn one foot between the hills. vn 
Space five feet wide. 
Corn one foot between the hills, 
—o—__ 4 _ t§___4__4__ tlk lg 


: —F 
Furrow with manure two feet wide. 
eee 
cemene Perna tame temmanimeniel einen izes 


——& 


Corn one foot between the hills. 














Certiricates.—We, whose names are hereunto mh 
scribed do certify that we did as accurately as wa, , 
our power, lay down one acre of land for Samye; Se 
vens, on which he had corn growing, to exhibit at 1. 
cattle show in Easton—given under our hands this 2 
day of October, 1839. Samu. Connery 

Sou. Stevens, _ 

I do hereby certify that I had gathered carefully ty. 
corn from the acre of ground, which was laid dow, 
for Samuel Stevens, by Samuel Connelly and Solomog 
Stevens, as described in their certificate, given from 
under my hand this 23d day of October, 1839. 

Joun WINTER BOTTOM. 

We do hereby declare and certify that we have inea 
sured and seen measured, the corn which grew on the 
acre of ground Jaid off by Samuel] Connelly and Solomon 
Stevens for Samuel Stevens—and do certify that there 
were ninety-two bushels of good corn on said acre of 
ground, from under our hands this 23d day of October 
1839. Soiomon Sreveys, 

J. WINTERBOTTON 

The sample sent was not measured, half a peck. 


CROP OF CORN 


Raised by Col. N. Goldsborough, of Talbot 
county. The subscriber regrets that it was 
wholly out of his power to procure a surveyor 
to measure his ground. The ground was 
measured in the first instance with a twenty 
foot pole, and was two hundred and twenty 
feet long and two hundred feet wide—making 
forty-four thousand square feet; forty-three 
thousand five hundred square feet make an 
acre. But it appears by the annexed certif- 
cate, that the ground actually covered by corn 
was forty-two thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-four square feet. The product one 
hundred and twenty three bushels—clear of 
the sample, an even half bushel of ears, which 
was reserved to show more particularly the 
variety, called Barnet’s corn. 


Curtivation.—I[t was covered with long 
manure, (a good dressing) which was well 
turned under with the plough—repeatedly 
rolled and harrowed till fine—furrows opened 
four and a half feet apart—and planted st 
distances of eight inches in the row, leaving 
two stalks in a hill—cultivated well with 
Beach’s cultivator—but perceiving just b> 
fore harvest, that the corn had not sufficient 
hold on the ground, it was ploughed. A* 
ter harvest an old cultivator was over 
very lightly, merely to break the crust formed 
by the rains. Soil—deep black mould, ™ 
clover the preceding year. Another sc 
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+g mangel wurtzel, raised by T. C. Nicols; 
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preparation, cultivation, &c., but planted |! produce of the row weighed at the ha scales, 
sree feet square, producec ninety-three bush-|/ the nett weight of which was nine Scalead 

ys and three quarters. The ears were much|/and sixty pounds. 
ayer, and the corn looked better than on the|| Weight of one row, 960 lbs. 
ing acre, but there were not so many} Weight of fourteen rows, 13,440 lbs. 
wiants to the acre, and a portion of the ground || Five bushels weighing two hundred and two 
wt so good. I have sent no sample of this. || pounds, the whole measuring about three hun- 
N. Gotpssporovex. || dred and thirty-four bushels. All which we 


canincates.—We hereby certify that we have certify to be correct. T. Denxy, 
afally measured @ piece of ground planted in corn Jno. CAMPER, 
~  Goldsborough, that the measuring pole was 

es close by the outer side of the stalks of corn—and Jno. BuLen. 


oat the rows were ae ae hundred and oe Th IE — 
by one hundred and ninety-nine wide, and e annua ibiti “ 
Hie aisine forty. two thousand nine hundred and xhibition of the “Aericut- 


weaty-one square feet. If required, we are willing to || TURAL Society or Sr. Grorce’s anp Appo- 
wearto the above statement.  Epw. PF. Mocukin, ~ 
Orwell, Oct. 23, 1839. Jas. C. Murray. | || QUINTMINK HunpREps, Detaware,” was held 
We herebv ¢: rtify om we apres err A measured at Cantwell’s Bridge, October 22, 1839. The 
vs eorn on an acre of ground, cultivated by Nicholas 
vmuisborough—and that there were one hundred and||4&Y Was not only fine, but the turn out among 
veenty-three bushels—and we further certify, that we ; : 
veto a fair sample of said corn, which amounted to a farmers was an evidence of the interest 


mahal of cae, oe! and abor® ie cas handre they felt in the prosperity of the society. — 
ve willing to swear to the above eatement. The display of stock, of different varieties, 
Otwell, Oct. 23, 1839. Isaac Stevens. || Vegetables, implements, &c., showed a mani- 
— fest improvement over the preceding exhibi- 
CROP OF WHEAT tions. "The collection of horses, neat cattle, 
haised by Col. N. Goldsborough, of Talbot||swine and sheep was not only larger than 
Ee wd prone ese heretofore, but remarkably fine. We are 
seen hundred corn hills to the bushel—the|| gt@tified to learn from the report of the com- 
- ae feet = inches by ph om mittee on Roots, that attention to this valua 
up on the ground—produc ’s wi 
fur hundred and cauutpoln and a half bush- - ne oar 2 : rem a 
es, heaping measure, once through the fan.||{°" 9'8 Stock, especially sugar beets, has not 
Another cut of the same variety of wheat,||been neglected. Samples of the sugar beet, 
misbut little inferior tothe above. Herewith||raised by Mr. Cyrus Po.x, weighing from 
stcettificate of the overseer, respecting the}| twenty to twenty-five and a half pounds each, 
wheat. All of which is respectfully submit- ' 
ted. N. Gonpssoroven. || Were presented to the Society : and remarka- 
Onwell, Oct. 23, 1839. bly fine samples of the same were exhibited 
by Maj. Joun Jones, who, like every good 
farmer ought to do, has “ cultivated two acres 
of sugar beet, from which he has obtained a 
very abundant crop of this most useful root.” 
Gen. Ricnarp MansFietp, who has the past 
season raised a crop of ruta baga on stalk 
ground without manure, exhibited one of the 
roots which weighed nineteen and a half 
pounds, and although the General’s crop is re- 
presented by the committee as being very fine, 
we recommend him hereafter not to neglect 
the manure ifit isattainable. Jonn M.Suiru 
also exhibited “fine specimens of ruta baga 
and onions,” the latter raised from the seed, 
large and of excellent quality; the former 
“sown broad-cast and producing an abundant 
crop without the usual trouble of tillage in 
drills.” We would inform Mr. Smith that 




















| hereby certify that I sowed fourteen and a half 
bubels of Polish wheat, at the rate of fifteen hundred 
ora hills to the bushel. Corn planted four feet six 
mehes by four feet.—Cut off and shocked up on the 
rund That the product was four hundred and 
‘wenty-six and a half bushels, heaping measure, once 


‘rough the fan. Isaac STEVENS. 
Utwell, Oct. 23, 1839. 


CROP OF MANGEL WURTZEL 


Raised by Thomas C. Nicols, Esq., of Talbot 
cunty. We, the subscribers, do hereby cer- 
'y that we were present at, and assisted in 
measuring a piece of land, in which is grow- 


Sere are on said lot fifteen rows, three of 
vuich are shorter than the others, and which 
*e count as two rows, making therefore four- 
‘een rows ; we selected one row as an aver- 
a1 tow, which we saw pulled up; the piece 
4. was two perches and four links wide, 
* fourteen perches and six links long. We 

ed one half barrel, which weighed two 


‘“andred and two pounds, and saw the whole 
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the trouble of tillage in drills is usually far 
more than made up by the increased quantity 
of the product, and surely the after tillage of 
the ctop is of no great trouble, provided the 
cultivator is used. These are not wholesome 
examples: abundant manure and careful til- 
lage are to be commended. James T. Car- 
PenTer exhibited a variety of garden vege- 
tables which not only excited great attention, 
but were deemed by the committee the best 
presented. “ Dr. James S. Nauparn exhibited 
Rohan potatoes, some weighing two pounds 
each ;” and Samve Hieerns a fine sample of 
the same. Mr. H. raised one bushel and a 
half from a single tuber. 

There were many samples of grain pre- 


sented. The wheat was good, generally, and || 


heavy for the locality. Mr. Jonn M. Smrrn’s 
crop of three hundred and forty-four bushels 
of the white bearded, averaged sixty-one 
and a half pounds to the bushel. The wheat 
raised on the Peninsula, this season, is, we 
learn, of a very superior quality. Samples of 
white corn, from the Messrs. Townsenp, 
produced “ forty bushels to the acre the field 
over.” Wuu1amM Bennett's specimens of 
frish oats produced one hundred and sixty- 
two bushels from three sown, weighing forty 
and a half pounds to the bushel. The display 
of butter and miscellaneous articles, is re- 
ferred to in terms of high commendation.— 
The report of the committee on Hussey’s 
Reaping Machine, which will be given in 
our next, is highly satisfactory. The follow- 
ing report of the Committee on Marl, we 
give entire, 


MARI. 


The committee appointed to investirate the action 
of marl upon crops as far as it has been applied, and 
to report the result of their labors to the Society at its 
annual meeting, have to report, that in consequence 
of the crops of corn not having been gathered, they 
regret that they cannot give a satisfactory report upon 
the precise results obtained from the application of 
marl. St. George’s Hundred abounds with marl, both 
of the calcareous and green mari or gunpowder: the 
active or fertilizing principle of the two latter being 

vtash, and of the former, lime is the basis of fertility. 
he committee are pleased to notice that the farmers 
in the vicinity of the marl have not failed to avail 
themselves of their resources, and that generally so far 
as their experience extends, their expectations have 
not been disappointed, as those who have used it most 
extensively are convinces of its good effects; and as an 
evidence of this fact still continue to raise the mari of 
both kinds and apply it to their lands—so far it has 
been applied chiefly upon corn and grass lands, the corn 
and clover are both much improved by it; the green 


The Good Work Advancing. 


Vor. IV. 


marl has been found to answer wel} 
buckwheat, but the committee, not being fy 
with proper statistics, can make no correct cuted 
of the increase in any One crop caused by thea 
The committee, however, feel warranted jn Bay a 
in their opinion the marl of St. Georges and Ant 
nimink Hundreds will compare with thay of ay PPge, 
United States, for its fertilizing powers, ang im 
calculated in an eminent degree to enrich eed ite 
and elevate our husbandry by greatly inerea, 
profits derived from a given number of acne 
would therefore, earnestly enjoin those who a 
yet applied this manure to their crops, to loge no. 
in doing so, and if a fair debit and credit ie ke” 
resnit will show a decided balance on the eredi, 
the account. Respectfully submitted, =a 


Ws. Peux. 
C. Vanpecay, 
» Navas 


85 4 mane, he 


The annual meeting of the Acricurrrgy, 
Socrery or Kent County, Detawarg, y 
held at Dover on the third of October, , 
have not, as yet, received the report, but hays 
learned incidentally that the meeting ws 
much better attended, than any one previons 
held, and thata large number of premiums wer: 
awarded. We learn also that the stock exh 
ited was remarkably fine and in the best cuné. 
tion, and that there was an evident improve 
ment in the grain and root crops. The bet 
spirit prevailed, andthe meeting separated with 
a determination on the part of the individves 
composing it, to persevere in the good caus 
Success say we to the Peninsula, and es» 
cially to those who are engaged in bringing 
her up from her present depressed state to her 
proper standing among the very best agricu- 
tural sections of our country. 


We learn from the last number of the Hun- 
terdon (N. J.) Democrat, (to which paper anc 
not the Gazette, as wrongly quoted, creit 
should have been given for the article in ow 
November number, signed “Agricola,”) th! 
an AcricuLTuRAL Exursition took place # 
Bloomsbury, Warren County, New Jers*y 
on the 21st of November. Premiums wer 
awarded to a number of gentlemen for tb 
fine stock presented on the occasion, a wel 
as for samples of grain and roots. It appet" 
from the account that Mr, Samves Snirivs 
exhibited samples of oats—yield sixty 
and a third bushels to the acre; of lars 
from Bens. Hursnizer, fourteen bushes © 
the acre; of sugar-beets, from Roseat 8 
Kennepy, Esq., who harvested one hundred 
and twenty-three bushels from the eighth 
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| not lay aside his pen, but employ it as hereto- 


ve: the same gentleman also raised ninety || fore for the good of his fellow men. There 
wy } 


wsbels of ruta baga from the same quantity 
i ground. 


We know not the name of this Society, | 


se territory it embraces, the history of its 
qnization, or its prospects. We wish it 
reat success, and should be glad to hear from 
one of its officers. The Editor of the Dem- 
«rat strongly urges on the farmers of Hun- 
ron the organization of a county society. 
The sterling farmers of “Old Hunterdon” 
‘sve within themselves and their territorial 
mits the elements of a noble and highly use- 
fl Agricultural Society, and all that is want- 
az isaction. We hope the subject will be 
jscussed until the whole county shall see the 
necessity of such an institution, if, indeed, it 
s not already ripe for its organization. 


Tue Conctusion.—The present number 
entains the last of the Dialogues between a 
Futher and Son, on the subject of Agri- 
euiture and Husbandry, and their kindred 
branches. These papers have afforded us in-| 
siruction as well as amusement, and judging | 
tom the very extensive circulation they have | 
attained by being copied into very many of | 
the journals of the day, they have been highly | 
seceptable. Indeed, all we have heard speak 
on the subject have been pleased with them, 
und we doubt not the announcement of the 
ast number will be received by our readers—| 
ss it was by ourselves—with regret. Wel} 
believe that if revised by the Author, and | 
published in a proper form, that they would 
we well received by the public—and in doing 
®, much good may be accomplished. Being 
replete with sound information, and related 
m that pleasing manner, calculated to arrest, 
the attention particularly of youth, and make 
‘ lasting impression upon the mind; the 
Wholesome truths they contain, and the funda- 
nental principles of agriculture so beautifully | 








area great variety of subjects—W hat does our 
friend say to a “ New Series of the Dia- 
logues?” 


THE PAST, OR EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO. 

We were forcibly struck the other evening 
in looking over an old statistical work, with 
the vast amount of exports from the port of 
| Philadelphia, in the year 1751—eighty-eight 
years since. At that period, the then Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, contained but sixteen 
|thousand families, numbering probably less 
than one hundred thousand souls*—a due pro- 
portion, no doubt, engaged in mercantile and 
mechanical pursuits. Butit would appear from 
the statement, that even at that early day— 
thirty-six years preceding the first organiza- 
tion of the Philadelphia Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture—that great attention 
was paid to agriculture, otherwise there would 
not have been so large asupply of bread stuffs 
&c. to export. It is but fair however to pre- 
sume that Western New Jersey, and Delaware 
supplied their several proportions towards the 
aggregate of the exports, which were as fol- 
lows :— 129,960 barrels of flour ; 86,000 bush- 
els of wheat: 90,743 bushels of corn; 599 
hogsheads, 812 tierces, 28,338 barrels, 7,588 
quarter casks of bread, besides 249 tons of the 
same in bags and sacks; $25 barrels of beef; 
3,431 barrels of pork; 9,865 hogsheads, 454 
half hogsheads, 39 tierces, and 221 barrels of 
flaxseed ; 4,812,943 staves ; 4,491 bers of iron ; 
189 tons of bar iron; 205 tons of pig iron; 
320 chests of furs; 112 barrels, 6 boxes, and 
2 tierces of ginsing. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Farm Accounts, and Farm Profits 
Mr. Eprror—I was much pleased with 


| the communication in your last number from 


A. E. T. of Philadelphia county, and I am 


\glad that an article so plain, interesting, and 
‘calculated to place the profits of agriculture 


eet forth, must necessarily produce the most | in a fair light, is to be followed up, as I infer 


veneficial effect. The author will please ac-| 


'from the heading of the piece, which is No. 1. 
| Now, I do hope, that this writer, who, it & 


‘eptour thanks for his former communica-|| pears can hold the pen as well as the plou 


tions; and we hope, that although his “ Dia- 
“gues” are brought to a close, that he may. 


i 
j 


will continue his essays for the benefit of hi 
| * According to Proud. 
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brother farmers. There are many subjects || on my neck, in the shape of a mortgage 
of great interest to the farmer that have as' sundry small obligations shortly to ee 
yet received little or no attention from agri-| I enjoyed myself finely indeed, but = Met 
cultural writers. The subject of Farm Ac-|/short time, as the “ bubble burst,” "or a 
counts is one of great importance, and I trust|/awoke to the cold and sober realities = 
that A. E. T. will furnish us with a “birds’-|/situation. True, I was a large p - 
eye view” of his system, which I presume is} but that did not give sleep to m vee, 
a good one. |My six months’ interest came rou me 
he system or practice of farming with us|) paid after many days’ vexation. My rote 
in Montgomery county is not essentially dif-||crops, which fortunately were prett re. 
ferent from that in the more immediate neigh-| enabled me to keep along for that timo :: 
borhood of Philadelphia—but our great error|| support my family and pay off the four by, 
has consisted in not farming well enough ; we} dred dollars; but it took all, and when a 
have been too anxious to have large farms,|| was gone I was in a deplorable condition, ‘4 
even if partially cultivated, in preference to|| large plantation, mostly in a bad state of eal 
small ones in a high state of fertility. The|| tivation, with poor fences, going rupidiy ;, 
desire to own many acres, has been the ruin||decay—the soil requiring a liberal applicatiog 
of hundreds, and was the rock on which I was/|of enriching manures to give it life, and », 
nearly shipwrecked. Some years since, when}| money to purchase it, or to pay for sufficiey: 
money was cheap and every thing saleable||help. But I resolved not to be discourage! 
dear, | was induced to believe that my farm|;and though, by going into debt for var. 
of ninety-five acres was toosmall. True, I ‘articles where I had credit, 1 was compelle 
had lived above board, was entirely free of ‘to pay an enlarged price, yet I pushed om, 
debt, and had abundance of employment; but/| resolved to do my best to weather the storm, 
still my farm was small, very small, indeed|/and improve the purchase, at least in appear. 
almost insignificant in comparison to some of |}ance, such as fences, &c. But instead of 
my neighbors.—Instead of being contented ||cultivating but a part, I very foolishly—as { 
with what I had, and by still greater attention|/ fear is the case with too many of my brother 
causing it to produce more abundantly than|| farmers who occupy too much land—under. 
it had previously ; the spirit of grasping after] took to cultivate the whole—the consequence 
more, ambition, ey or whatever you|;was that my crops were generally light, 
may please to call it, took full possession of || especially on the new purchase, and not » 
my mind—of course my days of tranquility |/good by odds, on the homestead. I saw my 
were ended. error, and determined, if possible, to retrieve 
About this time it so happened that an ad-||it. By perseverance [ was enabled to con- 
joining neighbor had become a victim to the||tinue and make both ends meet, but as to 
spirit of emigration, and having settled on|| laying up a dollar, I did not and could not, 
locating in the west, offered his toon for sale.|}and I had almost become reconciled to my 
He had been revolving in his mind the pro-,| toilsome and care-worn life, when I was start- 
priety of this step for several years, and as it||ed on a new track. 
worked uvon him, his farm became more and|| In 1836 a young man, a stranger, who was 
more neglected, until, in some measure, he!/soliciting subscriptions for an agricultural 
lost the character of a clean farmer. The|| work, called at my house about evening. | 
buildings on the place were so old and de-|bid him to stop for the night, which be 
cayed, that they were considered of no value.|/did. In the course of the evening our com 
The farm consisted of two hundred and twen- | versation—confined as it was to agriculture— 
ty-eight acres, subject toa mortgage of six|/ turned upon my embarrassments, Whi, si 
thousand dollars, at six per cent., payable jhe, it is the easiest thing in the world for you 
half yearly. This was no obstacle in my||not only to slip the collar, but to do it to some 
mind, “as the mortgage may remain for | pavptee. I inquired how; he replied, sell 
years.” The day of sale came, and I was the|| enough not only to pay your morigage, bu! (0 
fortunate purchaser; it being knocked down|| enable you to lay in a noble stock of manw*, 
at eight thousand one hundred and twenty||and devote the same cost, labor and atten 
dollars, subject to the aforesaid mortgage.|| tion on what you have left as you did on th 
My farm of ninety-five acres, had in the nine]! whole, and I will guarantee you succes. 
ears I tilled it poorly, yielded me about two} But I can’t sell—I have tried the neighbor 
conieed dollars profit per annum—so [ had}| for years, to no effect. But that is not tv 
about eighteen hundred dollars at command, || way—advertise, yes, advertise very exter 
but was compelled to borrow, a thing [ never sively, not only in your county papers, but 
did before, about four hundred dollars. those of the city, and the surrounding cou 
I had now attained apparently the summit} try; make your farm known every wher. 
of my wishes—I was now a large landed pro-|| Sell off the first chance. He read me seve™! 
prietor! At first, I little thought of the collar’ |articles about the profits of small farms ¥ 
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ed 
ganaged—ot the great improvements in agri-| hope that your correspondent “A. E. T.,” or 
hare, & : | Some person competent to the task, will furnish 
: the morning I subscribed for his paper. |through the Cabinet, the information desired, 
dp went his Way, and I turned my attention || for 1 consider it almost as important for the 
~ the duties of my farm. But his advice | farmer to have a correct system of accounts, 
asle so great an impression on my mind, | as it is for the merchant or mechanic. 
sat | could not rest until | had made the Jeers Jor, 
Zt to sell in the —— he proposed. ; 
cordingly encountered the expense; and 
vet do advertisements fortunately brought . a a eee 
at purchaser, cash in hand, who took two To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
odred acres at forty-three dollars per acre, | Sir—l received a letter from a friend in 
a ght thousand six hundred dollars; so I England, who, speaking of the almost inccs- 
od trifle left, besides twenty-eight acres of || Sant rains which were falling during the lat- 
~od land. I was at once released from my | ter part of the harvest, says, “ Our friend W. 
‘yble—but the gain—much as it may seem | R. has sixty acres of fine Barley, which will 
» some, can never recompense me for the be quite spoilt—scarcely a dry day since it 
stense suffering of mind which for years] Was cut, and it is growing as it lies upon the 
vod endured. ground.” This reminds me of a singular 
{ promised my wife and children, that if || occurrence which took place some years since, 
eer I got well out of that speculation, that ‘and which was related to me by the person 
sey would never find me engaging in an- |concerned. “TI had,” said hte, “ about fifty 
xyer: and I will preserve my word inviolate. | acres of capital Barley, which, after it was 
| mediately set about arranging for future |Cut, was exposed to incessant rains, until it 
verations. I was liberal in the application | W@8 grown into a mat as it lay upon the 
“manures to my old place— my fences were | ground, when, all at once, the weather be- 
i! put in excellent order—outhouses repaired, | Came dry and hot, and by continual turning 
wd all about or around the dwelling neatly | of the crop, it became so dry and hard as to 
whitewashed—better accommodations were sip well, and being a remarkably fine 











nade for cattle, &c., and now the old home- |S@mple, I sent it to my salesman in the corn 
eal not only looks as pleasant as ever, but | market at Mark Lane, saying, [ send you a 
s the abode of real contentment and rural||¢@tgo, which I fear you will have trouble to 
eaioyment. || dispose of, but pray do your best. In a short 
Bat this is not all—reading my agricul-|| time he wrote me, saying, he had sold my 
tural works has stimulated me to endeavor to | Consignment, but was sorry to add, at a price 
keep pace with the improvements—and what | Which he feared would not satisfy me, but it 
sa mystery to some of my neighhors is, that | W48 the best he could obtain for it, as it had 
wo on the old “ ninety-five,” as they call it, |!" some way got damaged, so as to spoil the 
| raise more saleable or disposable produce || Color; the person who purchased it, admitted 
tan | ever did, with the addition of the large |it was a remarkably fine sample, but he 
im. This is a fact. But is easily explain-,| Could not afford to give a first rate price, in 
i; the three hundred acres were partially || Consequence of the injury which it had sus- 
cultivated—the homestead is now in the |tained. In this letter was contained the 
nghest state of fertility, and I have from the || bill of sale, by which it appeared he had sold 
see use of lime been under the necessity of || ™Y damaged crop of Barley to one of the first 
cntracting for an additional barn on the pre-|| brewers in London, as malt! At that time 
mises, Before I purchased the addition, I| the price of the best Barley was £2 10s. per 
aid by about two hundred dollars a year, but | quarter of eight bushels; the price of the best 
when I cultivated the whole I could scarcely ‘malt was £4 Ss, per quarter, the duty on a 
wake both ends meet. Now Iam, thank Pro-)| bushel of malt was 4-8, or £1 17s. 4d. per 
rience, doing better than ever.—* I am doing || quarter, so that I received more than double 
vell, and intend to let well enough alone,” || the price which I_had expected for my dam- 
tnd not be led away by a spirit of emigration, | 2 Barley.” The rain had caused the 
be mulberry mania, or the making of beet || Barley to spear, as it lay upon the ground, 
“gar. I shun these things as I would a pes-|| nd the dry and hot weather served as a kiln- 
‘venee, but shall content myself with raising drying operation; thus, in fact, malting the 
se sugar beet for my stock, which is increas-|| CTop Without incurring the government duty! 
"g, satisfied that nothing is better calculated || _ Should our friend of the present year be so 
“* them, or more advantageous for the farmer || fortunate, he will have abundant cause to say, 
~—the stock farmer especially. .“ Whatever is, is right.” C. 
Now [am going ahead without keeping|} Germantown, Nov. 29, 1839. 
‘counts, save certain memorandum books.—| 


‘ieel the want of a correct system, and I'! “Bear and forbear” is good philosophy. 
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168 Notices. 


Quantity of rain which has fallen in each month 


since January 1, 1&9. 
Inches. 


Jet month,........0+6+ S000 e cocses ++ 5.03 
Dhamath.. «6 do 0b 00 bo ccs beeese s+ 6600 RE 
3d month 150 
SMI 000 000000000 00086800b 06s 0008 EE 
Sth manth, «2. cccccccecccccccvcccccccs COT 
Oth MONTH, . «ee es ceecececsvesesceeeee- DOS 
7th month, 
GP HEOUIEE « cc cece ccs cocecncesoececes 4.64* 
Sess ve cd cocccese obadewteseet 2.92 
BOCR GISRER, wo acccccctccscncece cece 2.83 
lith month, 
* It rained on seventeen different days. 
Philadelphia Hospital, 12th mo., Ist, 1839. 
New Works on Agriculture and Horticule| 
ture. 


Messrs. Weexs, Jorpan & Co. 121 
Washington street, Boston, have in course 
of publication a series of practical works on 


the Theory and Practice of Agriculture, Hor- 


ticulture and Floriculture and Farming and 
Gardening in all their varieties, also on Swine, 
Horses, Cattle, Bees, Silk, Beet Root, Sugar, 
the Dairy, Manures, &c. The works will be 


Vou. Iv. 


cannot fail to be highly popular wit 
that beautiful science.” h the VOtar ing « 


The following are nearly ready or in Preparation 


; 

\1. Tue Economy or THe Hue pen, or 

| Fattening of Swine, by Henry Coleen tine and 
| sioner of Agricultural Survey for the State of a” 
| sachusetts. a of Mas. 
\2. Tae Economy or Manvure, or the Met 

| and mode of applying Manures. hod, Materia 
3. Frower Garpen Companion, new edition 
"Sayers, author of * Fruit Garden Companny ? = 
4. Covrore or THe Dantta ann Cactos, 9 py, 

Treatise on its Culture, Varieties, situation deser 

tion of a good Flower, and the management o .. 

5 oe Tribe ina omnes and in the room te 
|5. Kircuen Garpen Companion, by an : 
Gardener. ’ *xPerienend 

6. ap genes, or Rearing a , &e. &e. 

7. Practicat AorRicuLturg, for the general 

| By a well known writer. Pp" Parmer ~ 
| 8. Tue Darry—Cows, Milk, Butter, Cheese, ae. 

9. Tue Farrier, or a Treatise on raising, keeping ang 
| treatment of the Horse, Disease, &c. 

TH Every one acquainted with the Agricultors 
preapeste and past progress of our country, feels that 
has advanced as much within the past ten years. as it 
had for the previous half century, and the works is. 

sued in our Farmers’ Liprary will partake of ti 
spirit of the times. 

a i 
| {7A notice of the Proceedings of the Cvvinog 
_County (Ohio) AaricuLTuRAL Soctety, will appear jx 
/our next. Jt appears, that a Mr. Linptey of Buciy 
‘township, raised on the eighth of an acre two hundred, 
thirty-two and a half bushels of Sucar Beer, equal » 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty bushels the acre. 


Expense of cultivation eight dollars seventy-five cents, 


by the very best authors, and will be printed || or at the rate of seventy dollars the acre. Unforts. 


and bound in handsome style, and where ne- 
cessary, illustrated with engravings. Some 
of the series are already published and others 
in press. They will be sold separately or in 
sets as may be desired. 


THE WORKS PUBLISHED ARE 


1. Kenricxk’s Si.k Grower's Guipe, a practical work 
on the growing of the Mulberry, with some instruc- 
tions concerning the Silk Worm and its product. 

2. Cone’s Siuxk Manvat, with twenty engravings of 
Machinery, Worms, Rools, Leaves, &c. Mr. Cobb is 
so well known as a pioneer in the Silk culture, and 
his experience has been so extensive that his work 
will be found one of the very best for the American 
Silk Culturist. 

3. Frerr-Garpen Companton, by E. Sayers, a practical 
Gardener, author of the “ Flower Garden Compan- 
ion.*’ The Post says, “ Mr. Sayers has proved him- 
self a thorough master of his subject, and his work 


nately, no statement of the mode of cultivation way 
furnished. It is not yet too late, and we hope that Mr 
Lixptey will furnish the public through some ones 
the agricultural journals, a detailed account of his 
mode of culture, character of the soil, &c. &c. 

i> Expenses and Proceeds of Crops—No. Il—with 
several other communications of interest, were not re- 
ceived by the Editor in season for the present number 
They will appear in our next. 


The Agricultural Almanac for 1840, calculated fort 

‘meridian of Philadelphia. This Almanac contains, 
| sides the calendar, a variety of useful articles on agn 
‘culture—eight pages of miscellaneous matter. Ap 

pended to the Almanac is a catalogue of Implemen 
|Machines, Tools, Seeds, &c. &c., for sale at the 
‘cultural Warehouse, No. 87 North Second street, Phi! 
‘delphia. The improved Agricultural Implements * 
briefly described, and many of them illustrated by woe 

engravings. 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A monthly newspaper, is published by 
PROUTY, LIBBY & PROUTY, No. 8% NORTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
PETER B. PORTER, No. 9Y MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Cabinet is published on or about the fifteenth!/only to newsnaper postage; that is, one cent on 


of every month. Each number will contain thirty-two 
octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub- 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when- 
ever they can be appropriately introduced. Terms.— 
One dollar per year payable in adrance. The Cabinet, 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject 


i 


number within the state, and within one hundred mi 
of the place of publication, out of the ante, <r 
and a half on each number to any other part s 
United States. [pSeven copies for five — 
subscribers must commence with the volume, 5% 
or with the half volume, No. 7. 


From the Steam Press of J. Van Court, Printer, corner of Bread and Quarry sts., rear of 96 North Bees 








